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Events of the Wieck. 


THE aan pers the Germans haye 
made to the Four at Versailles have been drafted with 
real statesmanship, and if any unbiassed discussion were 
possible in the daily press, they might even now have a 
powerful influence on public opinion. They concede all 
that may fairly be asked as a guarantee against any 
recrudescence of Prussian militarism. The low figure 
of 100,000 is accepted without demur as the maximum 
for the standing army, although the Germans are well 
aware that all their neighbors, including the Poles, will 
retain Conscription. They are even willing to dispense 
with the few warships allowed to them, if they may 
retain some merchant ships in exchange. 
accept the obligation to pay an immense indemnity for 
restoration, but ask that a definite sum shall be fixed, 
and the date of payment postponed. In view of the 
present ruinous condition of German industry, it is 
suggested that the first thousand millions sterling shall 
be paid by 1926, and thereafter that regular annual 
payments be made to the amount of a further four 
thousand millions. 





* * * 

Tuts offer seems fitted to serve as a_ basis 
for discussion; it is an immense advance on the 
first suggestions of the Berlin Government, which in a 
memorandum prepared for Versailles had urged that one 
thousand millions was about the limit of a tolerable 
indemnity. The summary telegraphed from Berlin 
mentions the inclusion of Germany in the League of 
Nations “ with equal rights.’’ It is not clear, however, 
whether this is a condition on which other offers hinge. 
It covers presumably the long array of clauses relating 
to tariffs, shipping, rights of residence abroad, railway 
and river transport, and aerial navigation, in all of 
which the Draft Treaty laid obligations on Germany 
without conceding to her any reciprocal rights. So far, | 
the German proposals are in line, as the Versailles Draft 
was not, with all articulate Liberal and Labor opinion 
in the Allied countries. 


Again they. 
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In regard to territorial questions the Germans 
base themselves on incontrovertible democratic axioms— 
no change without consulting the population affected: 
every regulation to be dictated by the interests of that 
population. In short, they claim the test of a plebiscite 
in all disputed areas. They accept the just and inevitable 
loss of Alsace, North Schleswig, and Posen (though in 
the last case they point out that the delimitation of the 
area to be ceded follows strategical and not ethno- 
graphical lines). The proposed cession of Upper Silesia, 
and parts of East and West Prussia, is uncompromisingly 
rejected. English opinion has hardly realized the 
magnitude of these proposals. If adopted as they stand, 
the cession of the Eastern provinces would involve a loss 
of 2,455,000 persons of undoubtedly German race, not 
reckoning the areas of East Prussia in which a plebiscite 
is prescribed. It is a further question how far the Polish 
inhabitants of Upper Silesia, who have lived under 
German civilization for six centuries, themselves desire 
to be transferred to Poland. At the 1912 elections for 
the Reichstag, though under manhood suffrage 56 per 
cent. of the electors were Poles by the test of the home 
language, only 30 per cent. voted for Polish candidates. 
It is unlikely that the big mining population, which is 
Socialist, would care to come under Polish rule: it 
probably knows something of the much worse conditions 
in the Dombrova mines across the frontier. 


* * * 


Wuatever Versailles may decide, we think it un- 
likely that the German population of these Eastern 
marches will allow itself to be ‘annexed without a struggle. 
The ‘‘ Herald’s’’ Berlin correspondent, after a visit to 
Upper Silesia, reports that the population is preparing 
to resist annexation, by force: a big Trade Union deputa- 
tion protested in the strongest terms against it. Mean- 
while there comes from Poland news of a fresh epidemic 
of pogroms, culminating in a massacre at Vilna by the 
victorious Polish troops in which 2,000 Jews are said to 
have been killed. Even if this figure is exaggerated, 
enough is known to warn us that racial minorities, and 
especially Jews, are likely to fare even worse under Polish 
than under Russian rule. Versailles seems dimly aware 
of this, for it has just drawn up a paper charter of rights 
for minorities in Poland. It is easy to say that Jews 
must not be excluded from public employment. The 
Polish law says that already. None the less one of the 
first acts of the Poles after their revolution was to dismiss 
all the Jews from the Warsaw municipal tramways. They 
are not legally excluded from the civil service, but in 
fact not any are employed. Well aware of the facts, 
Versailles is about to create in Poland and Tchecho- 
Slovakia two composite states as mixed on a small scale 
as the old Austria. The motive is purely strategical. 


* * * 


THE answers drafted in the name of the Big Four 
to the German notes of protest against the Peace Terms 
| suggest little readiness to make concessions. A point 
of some importance is indeed conceded in regard to the 
Saar Valley. The original text was so drafted that even 


| if the population after fifteen years were to vote solidly 
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for reunion with Germany, their vote would fail to take 
effect unless Germany could at once buy back the mines 
from France. The new wording appears to remove this 
obstacle. Another danger, however, is left standing. 
France has the right to import foreign labor, and is 
actually trying to recruit Polish miners. She may easily 
by this means drive out the German population long 
before the date for a plebiscite arrives. The harsh reply 
to the German economic memorandum evades any 
attempt to answer the unanswerable objection, that 
while the Fourteen Points promised ‘‘ Equality of trade 
conditions,’ the Treaty from first to last assures to 
Germany no economic right whatever. Perhaps the most 
remarkable passages in the reply were the references to 
the ‘“‘ fundamental fallacy that the political control of 
a country is essential in order to procure a reasonable 
share of its products,’’ and to the blessedness of being 
completely disarmed. Why, then, must France take 
the Saar in order to have its coal, and why this competi- 
tion for “ mandates ’’? : 


x . * 


Most of the Paris correspondents make the definite 
statement that the Allies have at length decided to 
recognize Admiral Koltchak as the Dictator (or is it 
President?) of Russia. Two conditions are attached 
which suggest the usual effort of the defeated idealist to 
salve his conscience. Koltchak must recognize the 
League of Nations, and somehow and somewhen he must 
call a Constituent Assembly. The fact is, of course, that 
Koltchak is dictator only because, like the Bolsheviks, 
he dissolved the Constituent Assembly which was 
gathering again in Siberia after its first dispersal. Some 
members he imprisoned, others, including a Moderate 
well-known and respected in London, Mr. Meiske, he 
shot. He is believed to be a monarchist. He is 
certainly as stoutly opposed by both the Moderate 
Socialist Parties, as he is by the Bolsheviks. The latter 
govern by a novel form of representative assembly, the 
Soviet: Koltchak tolerates no representative assembly 
at all. He has financed himself (apart from Allied 
subsidies) by restoring the vodka monopoly. The pledge 
to call a Constituent Assembly is worthless when it is 
given by a man (if he does give it) who everywhere 
creates a “ White’’ terror. When the Socialist leaders 
have been shot, imprisoned, or exiled, their press 
suppressed or terrorized, and the men of the old régime 
restored to office and power, perhaps some sort of election 
will be arranged. The result will give little clue to the 
real mind of Russia. 


A1pep by a British naval force, a Russian “ White ”’ 
army, under the monarchist General Judenitch, rein- 
forced by Esthonian levies, is closing in on Petrograd 
from the South. Semi-official news, which, of 
course, may be highly colored, suggests that it is meeting 
with no effective resistance, and delays its advance only 
because it has to wait for provisions. It probably is 
the case that the Bolsheviks, who are advancing against 
the Roumanians in Bessarabia, in order to relieve the 
pressure on Hungary, and also report a recent success 
against Koltchak, lack the means to defend all their 
fronts at once. Petrograd is in present conditions rather 
an embarrassment than an asset. Its industries produce 
little, and its population can barely be kept alive. If 
Mr. Hoover will assume that duty, the Soviet Govern- 
ment might be sensibly relieved. For it the centre is 
Moscow, and the economic front is in the South and 
West, the rich corn lands and the Donetz coal and iron 
basin. What is at stake in Petrograd is for both sides 





ckiefly a question of prestige. Meanwhile, the fact. leaks 
out that the French fleet in the Black Sea mutinied 
against its officers rather than bombard Odessa, and the 
“Temps ’’ compliments Mr. Churchill and the British 
contingents in the North on being the only effective 
driving force in the attack on revolutionary Russia. 


% % 


AN official statement announces that Hungary will 
be blockaded until it has a ‘‘ stable’? Government. We 
can understand the caution that waits for a time before 
it ‘“‘ recognizes’’ a new Government, but to blockade 
because there has been an internal change is a new 
principle in iriternational law. How often, we wonder, 
should Portugal have been blockaded, under this rule? 
No Government exists in Europe so firmly seated, so far 
as internal resistance goes, as Bela Kun’s administra- 
tion. It maintains exemplary order: it has organized 
productive work ; it has avoided even the beginnings of a 
bloody terror. It was guiltless of any aggression 
against its neighbours, and had only the rudiments of 
an army when Roumania by the orders of Marshal Foch 
began her unprovoked attack. It had asked General 
Smuts to propose to Versailles a most reasonable and 
pacific procedure (a congress under Allied presidency) to 
settle frontiers and economic questions in the former 
Dual Monarchy. The attack and the blockade mean 
simply that the Soviet idea is to be combated with 
hunger and with arms, wherever it appears. Of which 
of the various procedures laid down in the charter of the 
League of Nations for the avoidance of war is this 
performance an illustration? Meanwhile Bela Kun is 
able to announce some military successes against the 
Roumanians, and in view of his frankness under defeats 
the news may be trusted. If our Labor Party had any 
sense of tactics, it could with ease make this most wanton 


of all our post-war wars a dangerous escapade for the 
Government. 


AN important speech by Mr. Montagu, introducing 
the Indian Budget last week, has been followed by the 
issue of documents on the Reform Scheme and the intro- 
duction of the Bill. The despatches show that official 
opinion in India is strongly against the diarchy, the 
division ef powers between the provincial governments, 
which are to be responsible to the new electorates, and 
the supreme Government, which is to remain substan- 
tially unchanged. In his Budget speech Mr. Montagu 
made an elaborate defence of the Rowlatt Coercion Act, 
the universal unpopularity of which he admitted. His 
argument was that the Government of India must have 
special powers of summary punishment in reserve, though 
it may never use them. Presumably Mr. Montagu 
estimates that the concesion of such powers to the 
bureaucracy will tend to the maintenance of order and to 
the diminution of Anglo-Indian hostility to any large 
scheme of reform. In the plainest terms Mr. Montagu 
announces that the Cabinet stands by the immediate 
grant of responsible self-government to India; but it has 
to be said that the outlook for this year is not encourag- 
ing. The Bill is to be referred to a joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses, and the Committee’s procedure 
will include the hearing of outside witnesses, official and 
non-official, British and Indian. That means delay. 


* % 


Tuis week the Government is confronted with two 
new and serious problems, the recrudescence of unrest 
in the police force, and the revolt of the demobilized 
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men against continued enforced idleness. The police 
trouble has been developed ever since the fair-spoken 
words of Mr. Lloyd George on recognition were translated 
by the Home Office and the chiefs of the force into a 
definitely hostile declaration against the Union and its 
closely-allied representative committee. The substitu- 
tion of a military man for a civilian as Chief Com- 
missioner, the tactless handling of the situation when 
the claim for recognition of the Union was revived, and 
the obduracy of the Home Office have all played their 
part in the development of the new crisis. The Govern- 
ment has now announced, well in advance of the publi- 
cation of the report of the committee of inquiry, that 
substantial improvements in pay will be conceded, but 
in the present temper of the men the promised reorgani- 
zation of the Provident Association is hardly likely to 
be accepted as a substitute for the Union recognition 
which Mr. Shortt again specifically rejected. The unrest 
of the demobilized men is bound up with the general 
question of unemployment. The Government has 
gambled on the chance that industry would sufficiently 
revive by the end of the summer to absorb all surplus 
labor, and its policy of doles was devized to keep the 
idle workers quiet in the interval. Now, when continued 
unemployment is seen to be likely as a result of the trade 
restrictions, no constructive relief plans are available. 


Tue decision of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress not to call a special national 
conference to consider the questions of conscription, the 
blockade, and the Russian expeditions, will profoundly 
disappoint all who are looking to Labor to save the 
country from the consequences which must follow if 
the policy of the Government is persisted in. The 
most charitable interpretation of the decision is 
that the dominant members of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee have failed to realize either the character of the 
policy or its certain reactions on the social and industrial 
affairs of the nation. Otherwise, they would have been 
eager to create every possible opportunity for public 
discussion, not only of the matters submitted by the 
Miners’ Federation, but of the whole range of questions 
raised by the vicious and reactionary peace treaty. It 
is strange that Labor leaders who have observed 
the cynical actions and methods of the Government 
during the past two years can pretend to accept as 
“ satisfactory ’’ any assurances whatever from the spokes- 
men of that Government. In view of this failure of the 
Parliamentary Committee it is more than ever incumbent 
on the Labor Party to give a clear and convincing lead to 
the country. It is satisfactory to learn that the Party 
perceives that the true line of attack is against the causes 
which produce conscription, that is, the spirit of 
revenge, Imperialistic aggrandisement, and protection, 
with all their attendant evils. 


* * * 


Tue Ministry of Reconstruction has been killed before 
it had begun the work for which it was created. The 
Ministry was to be a clearing house of ideas. Schemes 
were to be evolved and executed by the appropriate 
departments, and in this way waste of energy and over- 
lapping were to be avoided. It was an excellent con- 
ception of social duty, and Dr. Addison strove hard to 
live up to his ideal. Some of the committees of inquiry 
which he set up have presented reports which will be of 
immense value to reformers, even if the War Cabinet 
has ignored them. The series of pamphlets published by 
the Ministry are informative social studies, which veil 


{ 
| 





bo process of subtle and insidious permeation of public 
opinion. The country, and the Labor Party in par- 
ticular, would do well to ponder the fact that the Ministry 
of Reconstruction has brought on itself the doom of 
extinction because its activities were displeasing to the 
capitalistic and bureaucratic interests, which jointly 
have the Government in their grip. A department 
which was capable of securing the publication of such 
highly dangerous reports as that on the operation of 
trusts obviously could not be tolerated by the business 
interests which are out for Protection and every possible 
form of trade monopoly. The older Government depart- 
ments, fearful that their ancient prerogative to muddle 


through in traditional fashion might be lost, were 
equally hostile, 


* * * 
Wuat precisely is the purpose and function 
of the new “special branch’’ at Scotland Yard, 


to which casual reference has been made in the press? 
It is common knowledge that during the war, under the 
auspices of a section of the War Office, a thorough-going 
system of police espionage was established, with the 
special object of keeping a watchful eye on industrial 
movements, Trade Union and workshop agitation, and so 
forth. These measures certainly did far more harm than 
good even during the war: their continuance in peace-time 
is a far more serious matter, and one on which public 
criticism should be at once directed. If, as is freely 
stated, the new special department of Scotland Yard is 
taking over the whole industrial espionage system of the 
War Office, and even adding new features with the pro- 
fessed. object of combating ‘‘ Bolshevism ’’ at home, we 
are convinced that an utterly unjustifiable and pernicious 
course of action is being pursued. War excused many 
things for which there can be no shadow of extenuation 
now. It is not too late to end this attempt to establish 
police espionage as a normal form of governmental 
activity ; and we hope that the matter will be raised at 
once by the free elements in the House of Commons, and 
pressed until the full facts have been brought to light. 


* x * 


An unexampled Labor conflict has been going 
forward in Canada during the past fortnight. For many 
weeks the situation had been explosive, when, in the 
middle of May, Winnipeg declared a general strike. 
The civic authorities and the great employers evidently 
took for granted that it could not be anything but a 
desperate adventure. They awoke to realize that the 
Strike Committee of the Trades Council was in control 
of the city: calling ovt groups of workers, holding up the 
public services, handling the food supply, maintaining 
public order, censoring the news, and, when they deemed 
the necessity to exist, suppressing the newspapers by 
cutting off the wires and withdrawing the staffs. Peace 
was announced ag imminent last week, but the 
despatches day by day have recorded the steady advance 
of the general strike. The Dominion Government was 
powerless to act until the arrival of Sir Robert Borden 
from Europe, and now that he is once more in charge the 
policy is law-and-order, coupled with an Industrial 
Conference, on the English model, and a standard 
working day. The most revealing feature of a 
crisis that is at once startling and puzzling to 
the home public, is the revolutionary cohesion 
of the Labor forces and the exactness with which 
they reflect the influences which, during the past two or 
three years, have been growing in the western areas of 
the United States. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


“Ft 
AN APPEAL TG. REASON. 

Ir is clear that. the minds of those politicians and journa- 
lists which have become temporarily unbalanced through 
years of tension and excitement are now fairly certain 
that Mr. Wilson, having surrendered to them all but 
one thing, is about to give them that. Koltchak’s 
‘‘ Government ”’ is to be recognized ; instead of being fed, 
Russia is to be devastated; and so all the promises of 
the men who were going to make the world safe for 
democracy will share the fate of the lady who went for a 
ride on a tiger. 

Order must be restored in Russia, and we shall do 
it with gas, tanks, and bombs. Russia must have a 
‘‘ constituent assembly ’’ ; and who but the survivals of 
the old Russian corruption could give her that? Russia 
must be relieved of ‘‘ a tyranny,’’ says the “ Times,”’ 
which saw nothing unusual in Tsardom and Rasput- 
inism while they lasted, but gets seriously alarmed now 
Russia appears determined to put something in their 
stead which is quite different. Well, grant that the 
interested groups of politicians in the Big Four, jealous 
for the ascendency of Europe’s old controlling classes 
and of money-right, quite naturally prefer to support 
a monarchist and reactionary like Koltchak, do they 
really suppose the mean and treacherous excuses they 
have offered us for attacking struggling Russian 
democracy, for starving its innocents, for bombing and 
shelling its cities, will not be read for just what they 
are, will not be certain to sicken and anger decent 
people? Why not be as plain and honest as Koltchak 
and Denikin, and say these people are killed because 
they are obstinate Socialists? Let us make no mistake 
about it. That is exactly what is being said already in 
those places where the old diplomacy once found its 
smooth and disguising words served to get evil past the 
casual regard of the public. However, Mr. Lloyd George 
fears Lord Northcliffe and his ‘‘stunts’’ against 
‘* Bolshevism ’’ more than he does the hatred of common 
folk for cruel trickery, or than he does for the power of 
the Triple Alliance. He never did look further ahead 
than to some device which would serve him to get through 
one day's difficulties. We might never have had a very 
high opinion of the intelligence, knowledge and foresight 
of the modern kind of politicians and statesmen, and the 
war had almost destroyed what modicum of faith we 
could repose in their good but primitive intentions ; yet 
we would never, before this, have accused them of being 
capable of this last folly of theirs. But there it is. 

Is there no possibility that they will reconsider, 
amend, retract, before it is too late? Do they really 
know to what it is they have committed us? Are there 
no lessons for statesmen in this war? Is it not true that, 
in spite of an assurance overwhelmingly theirs in the 
spring of 1918, the Kaiser and Ludendorff could now give 
us a lesson or two on the prudence of second thoughts ? 

All good peaceful people, masters and men, bankers 
and borrowers, at home and abroad, want peace, and 
they want it now. With the citizens of all Europe 
impeded by the universal wreckage of war, yet with 
prices still rising while work is hard to get in a Continent 
which needs wholly, re-ordering and building into busy 
life again, the question is naturally being asked: What 
is wrong with our statesmen? We think itis this. These 
men have been concerned hitherto merely to attend the 
running machinery of industrial society. They did not 
create it. They but took it over. They knew nothing 
of its works and its base They were “ practical ”’ 





politicians and business men. They did not want to be 
troubled, as it were, with fine abstract theories of physics, 
mechanics, dynamics, and so on ; for the machinery kept 
on running, apparently of its own volition. All was 
well till the war. Now, why are mere amateur engine- 
minders, thoroughly competent in the ordinary way, 
never allowed in a ship’s engine-room, but only certifi- 
cated men? Because the engines are delicate, and require 
exact knowledge—should things go wrong. Well, the 
propeller shaft of civilization is fractured, our ship is 
wallowing in the trough of the seas, and the men who 
are putting things right for us do not even know that it 
is the propeller shaft on which they should concentrate. 
They are irritating the passengers by changing the cabins, 
insisting on higher fares, confiscating luggage, cutting 
down the food, and instructing the sailors in the goose- 
step ; but the ship has no way on her, and the sound of 
breakers grows louder on a sombre, precipitous, and 
unknown coast. 

If we were big bankers, or had any responsibility 
for the financial credit of the realm, or were large share- 
holders in vast and complicated industrial enterprises, 
we confess we should feel so alarmed at the signs around 
us that we should go straight to the makers of high 
mischief and demand a halt, and see that we got it. It 
is time to be blunt about it, for, bankers or not, what 
we all want is the re-establishment of an orderly world, 
and not the prospect of a world in which wars and 
revolutions are certain. But as it is, all we can do to 
avert calamity is to address some words of caution to the 
sagacious, bankers or workers, whatever their political 
creed ; for it is clear to all now that we are not going 
to get peace, either at home or abroad, and that the 
League of Nations resembles a set of dummy life-buoys 
on a coffin ship. Even the Liberals, who at first accepted 
the cranky and ruinous craft called Peace because of its 
life-buoys, are now alarmed because they find the latter 
may not float. 

We address our warning, not to the workers, who 
probably would take no advice of ours, for they are 
listening to others, but to those to whom ‘the financial 
credit of this country means much. What is beneath 
that credit? There is nothing whatever under script of 
money of any kind, no matter whose superscription it 
bears, but a simple faith that working people will go on 
working. There is no natural magic in it. The Russian 
treasury shows that, and the German. British credit, 
still very good (compare it with the French) is merely the 
world’s belief that British workers, the best of the 
world’s craftsmen, will go on steadily at their tasks. If 
fools or madmen, whether they be workers or great 
journalists or statesmen, interject crowbars among the 
complex and interdependent gear of British industry, 
then the machinery will deliver no goods, and the 
profitable magic of the financiers will be mere moonshine. 
Fine abstract names for unrealities, and even machine 
guns, won’t save us then. Trickery will fail us in the 
last resource. Our priceless national credit and our 
substance are based, below every learned economic 
phrase, on something no more substantial than the con- 
tinuing and general good humor of our working folk. 

But that has been always taken for granted ; cannot 
it be so taken now? Well, that question would not be 
asked except by those who see their own prejudices 
reflected each morning in their favorite paper—where, 
in fact, those prejudices were generated—and in grati- 
tude and full confidence for a world established and 
enduring, leave the reflections on the seat for the benefit 
of the carriage cleaner. We should be inclined to say it 
serves them right, if the times were not so serious. They 
do not know, of course, that the real anarchists and 
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“ Bolsheviks ’’ are those who send secret circulars to 
military commandants concerning the loyalty of their 
men in case of labor troubles, who make promises in order 
to get things done, and when they are done do not keep 
their promises; who declare they will abolish conscrip- 
tion, and yet provide us with more war; who grow 
rhetorical over the new world they will give us if only 
the boys shall be sent to fight for it; and, when the boys 
are dead, give us the old world worse than it ever was! 
They can be assured, all the same, that they have never 
learned from such newspapers exactly what men and 
women are saying of those matters where the greater 
congestions of our industrial life darken the skies; the 
places where our wealth is made. They may be surprised 
to hear that the mechanics of the Clyde and Tyne, the 
miners of many Welsh vales, and the majority of the 
mill-hands of Lancashire and Yorkshire, are better 
educated, more thoughtful, and are higher spirited than 
most of those who use the first-class carriages on the 
London suburban lines. And when the reactionary press 
tells these workers that to cease their work because 
Members of Parliament say one thing to get their votes, 
but acquiesce when the opposite thing is done by 
the Executive which consults nobody, would be 
rebellion and “ lead to anarchy and bloodshed,” it has no 
effect whatever. They don’t read it, for one thing, and for 
another, they would say, if they did, that they do not 
care what may be said by anybody when they refuse to 
accept the very conditions which they were specifically 
promised should be abolished. And that is all there 
is to it. 

We submit their views are more important than 
those of Lord Northcliffe or those of all the militarist 
journalists put together. These workers did not stay at 
llome talking. They were the people who made the shells 
and bayonets, and they were the people who actually used 
them. They won the war. They have learned much in 
doing it. They understand the motives behind a public 
display of rhetoric much better than they did. And what 
radical convictions they once held about the modern 
State the war has confirmed. They are not a pleasant 


people when roused, as the Kaiser and Ludendorff have 


learned. They are generous, friendly in spirit, loyal to 
old traditions, difficult to persuade that they have 
enemies, slow to begin strife; but grim, resolute, and 
enduring wien strife is forced upon them. Do we not 
owe everything to these people?) And what shall be left 
to us if we allow a few narrow and violent bigots, and 
statesmen who fear them, so to act that the very 
substance which supports us, which is England itself, 
swerves from under us? 





REDUCE THE DEBT NOW. 


by last week’s debate in Parliament and by the accom- 
panying discussion in the country. The fact that 
responsible Liberals like Mr. Acland and Mr. Sydney 
Arnold champion its cause suffices to remove the initial 
objection that it belongs to the wild finance of Socialistic 
confiscation. The persistent failure of its opponents to 
explain by what alternative proposal they are prepared 
to find the annual revenue of some 400 millions needed 
for the interest and sinking fund upon the war debt is 
making a deep impression upon the minds of sober 
business men. For it is quite evident that, unless a 
large early reduction of this annual war burden can be 
achieved, the present level of taxation will not nearly 
suffice to make both ends meet, when war-borrowing is 
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| as war-made capital, wealth due to war-pulls. 
‘Tue case for a capital levy has been appreciably advanced | 
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stopped, and the proceeds of the sale of war-property are 
no longer thrown in to swell‘the revenue. The apparent 
determination of European statesmen to keep the world 
so dangerous that peonles cannot settle down to pros- 
perous industry and chat large expenditure on arma- 
ments must be maintained makes it certain that, failing 
some drastic policy of debt-reduction, this country, like 
every other, will have to make a large further increase of 
income tax and death duties. But the Commission now 
sitting upon proposals for reform of the income tax 
cannot, we feel sure, devize any methods by which the 
rate of taxation can be raised to the necessary height 
without grave danger to the tax yield in its highest 
reaches. If, as would be necessary, the 6s. rate on 
unearned income were raised to at least 9s., the gradua- 
tion would virtually claim the whole of the income before 
the highest income level was approached. The disturb- 
ance to industry and commerce of a continuous tax 
burden of such dimensions would much exceed the tem- 
porary inconvenience which would be caused to some 
business properties by a capital levy. This practical 
argument will weigh more and more when the certainty 
of raised taxation as the sole alternative is recognized 
to be inevitable. The country will then demand that an 
immediate effort be made to reduce the debt. The issue 
is not, as is sometimes pretended, between high income 
tax and levy. In any event the income tax must remain 
high. The issue is between an excessive income tax and 
a levy. 

But it would be idle to ignore other important 
economic and political arguments that tell in favor of a 
levy. The resentment at the huge war profiteering is 
not likely to die down. As the evidence accumulates of 
vast fortunes made by men who stayed at home out of 
the tragedy which cost the lives of so many of their 
fellow countrymen, the demand that these war-profiteers 
shall be made to disgorge grows continually more 
clamant. It is not a case of a few sensational instances 
in shipping and munitions. All over the field of 
industry, commerce, agriculture, and finance, business 
men have been squeezing the Government, weaker 
tradesmen, and the consumer. Large bodies of the 


| wealth thus got have been incorporated in capital values 


without contributing to income or super tax or excess 
profits tax in any appreciable degree. Where the 
income has been taxed, the profits have often been so 
huge that great additions have been made to private 
wealth. Dr. Stamp, our greatest official authority, 
recently estimated that the addition to private capital 
made during the war amounted to some 5,250 millions. 
Now, though some of this represented ordinary savings 
(put usually at 400 millions per annum in pre-war times) 
and further economies of the well-to-do classes in war 
time, the great bulk of this increased wealth must rank 
Nor does 
this figure convey a full measure of this war-made wealth. 
For in reaching it Dr. Stamp deducts such falls of value 
as have taken place through our reduced holdings of 
foreign investments and the depreciation of railway 
and certain other = stocks. It is, therefore, a 
reasonable assumption that the capitalized war gains we 
are here considering would reach a figure between 
6,000 and 7,000 millions. Must it not seem just and 
reasonable that this war-made capital should make a 
large contribution to a reduction of the debt? It ought 
not to have been possible to make it. It should be 
possible to reclaim much of it. We are well aware of 
the difficulties of tracing and measuring this wealth. A 
complete inventory would necessitate a valuation of each 
owner’s wealth in 1914 and again in 1919, and the earlier 
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process presents great, perhaps insuperable, difficulties 
regarding many sorts of property. But the fact that 
the process cannot be exhaustive ought not to preclude 
the reclaiming of as much of this wealth as can be dis- 
covered. The demand for a Commission to be set up in 
order to investigate the war-made capital in a number 
of trades where profiteering has been notorious would be 
both financially advantageous and politically expedient. 
The war-gains thus disclosed should be claimed as a 
contribution towards repayment of the war debt. 

But this seizure of war-made capital is not to be taken 
as a substitute for the larger proposal of a pro rata contri- 
bution from all forms of capital. It should be supple- 
mentary, reducing the amount of the general levy. The 
wild charges against this proposal, of plundering the 
rich, breaking faith with subscribers to war loans, and 
repudiation, need not detain us. They have no founda- 
tion. <A levy upon wealth in the form of capital is no 
more a plundering of the rich than is a tax upon.the 
income of that capital. Were it confined to the holders 
of war-loans, it would, of course, violate the understand- 
ing upon which the money was lent to the Government, 
and would constitute repudiation. But applied to 
all accumulated wealth, the levy is not exposed 
to this interpretation. Properly graduated, with exemp- 
tion for small capitals, it would follow the same equit- 
able principle of ability to pay as is followed in the 
income tax. It would not diminish the amouut of 
capital available for ordinary industry and commerce, 
unless one supposes that the persons receiving cash in 
redemption of their war loans spend it instead of reinvest- 
ing it. It is unreasonable to suppose that to be the 
case, with interest so high and such favorable oppor- 
tunities in the market. So far from private business 
suffering, the improved credit of the nation through pay- 
ing off the dangerous body of floating debt and the large 
reduction of the short-time loans would be reflected in 
improved conditions for exchange and commerce. To all 
who realize the perils of our present financial situation, 
the advisability of paying off as soon as possible the 
portion of our debts held outside the country is obvious. 

The objection which to Mr. Chamberlain appeared 
conclusive rests upon a false imputation of motive. 
“The majority of its supporters,’’ he contended, “did 
not support a single levy. They meant a repeated levy. 
They did not mean to use it for paying off debts, they 
meant to use it for other social purposes.’’ So far from 
this applying to “ the majority of its supporters,’’ we have 
not found any supporter who did not recognize that the 
efficacy of the capital levy rested upon its emergency use. 
It is also quite untrue that its advocates do not urge 
its exclusive application to the paying of the war debt. 
When a Chancellor of the Exchequer resorts to such 
base expedients for attacking a proposal which he shows 
no signs of having studied, we may gauge the true 
character of the opposition. It is really opposed because 
it is wrongly regarded as an attack on property by men 
who pretend to prefer high annual taxation, for they 
secretly entertain a notion that they can get annual 
taxes shifted to other people’s shoulders, by reduction of 
income tax limits, by tariffs, or other indirect taxation ; 
whereas a lump taken from their actual capital is gone 
for good and all. It is this type of patriot who cants 
about the injustice of taking money from the thrifty 
while the spendthrift gets off scot free. A and B, we are 
told, have the same sized income, but whereas A spends 
all he gets, B saves £1,000. A is to pay nothing and B 

is to be punished for his virtuous conduct, whereas, if 
they were taxed on their incomes only they would pay the 
same. But this consideration of abstract justice and 
absolute rights, if it be admitted, is equally fatal to the 
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income tax. A is an idler and only earns an income of 
£120; B is industrious and earns £240. A pays nothing; 
B pays on all the extra money that represents his superior 
industry. The fact is that until society is so well con- 
stituted that every member must contribute his fair 
share of work and can only get his fair share of pay, it 
is impossible to devise a system of public revenue that 
will satisfy these sentiments of personal rights. Public 
necessities require the State to take revenue where, 
in existing circumstances, it is to be found, not risking 
the killing of the bird that lays the eggs any more than 
can be helped. A high income tax runs the risk of 
deterring some persons from producing income, and a 
capital levy, were there danger of its repetition, would 
certainly deter some persons from saving. But in order 
to prevent the former risk from becoming too big, it is 
desirable to incur the smaller risk caused by adopting 
the latter course. The issue is one not of principle but 
of tactical expediency. Everyone agrees that the debt 
should be extinguished by a sinking fund. It is a 
question of a sinking fund of | per cent. over a term of, 
say, 40 years, or of a big sinking fund of 50 per cent. 
now, followed by a much smaller sum for interest and 
sinking fund during subsequent years. We are in favor 
of an effort now. 


THE TWO PATHS. 

Mr. Asqguita at Newcastle definitely declared that the 
Party Truce was at an end. This statement may be 
interpreted as a recognition of facts. It may be inter- 
preted as a call to action. The facts existed long before 
this recognition. The Party Truce came tec an end last 
December when Mr. Lloyd George, with the aid of the 
Tory Party, set himself to destroy all Liberals who still 
professed Liberalism. Those who refused to deny their 
creed, or whom his wirepullers judged to be the kind of 
men who would refuse to deny, their creed, were marked 
down for extermination. It seems therefore probable 
that the leader of the Liberal Party was thinking more 
of the future than of the past. In another part of his 
speech he professed his doubt whether any Members of 
Parliament who voted for the Protectionist proposals of 
the Government would have any right henceforth to call 
themselves Liberals. His repudiation of the Truce is 
really a demand for honesty in politics. There is no 
longer a ‘“ Coalition”’ of Liberals and Tories, with an 
obscure “ free ’’ Liberal opposition. There is a Protec- 
tionist Party on one side, with a Liberal Free Trade 
Party on the other. No personal excommunication, but 
the actual march of events has created the change. 
They who choose the one or the other will choose with 
their eyes open. It will soon be possible no longer for 
them to occupy that “damned vacillating state ’’ which 
was repudiated by Tennyson’s second-rate sensitive mind. 

The queer arguments to which these sensitive minds 
have to resort in order to defend their vacillation have 
been revealed in the debates on Colonial Preference. 
Greater Free Trade lights like Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. 
Churchill, and lesser Free Trade lights like Sir Ryland 
Adkins, have been explaining to an astonished audience 
that Coloniat Preference, as proposed, has nothing to do 
with Protection. To the one it is an advance towards 
“Free Trade.’’ We are actually taking taxes off 
imported commodities. To both, the changes cannot be 
protective because they represent a variation of existing 
duties. To Mr. Churchill they cannot be disagreeable 
because they do not represent a Protective Tariff on 
Food. But these are not arguments; they are stupid 
attempts to make a smoke cloud from wet powder. All 
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of them, and notably Mr. Churchill, have argued 
violently in the past against just such a method of turn- 
ing revenue duties into protective duties on just such 
articles as are included in the present proposals. Those 
who listen seriously to these voices are like other 
innocents who pause in delight to hear an ambushed 
little boy imitating the cuckoo. Revenue duties are 
compatible with Free Trade if they are duties upon 
commodities not produced within a tariff wall, ov if 
their imposition is balanced by an equivalent excise 
within that tariff wall. Revenue duties are incom- 
patible with Free Trade if ‘neither of these con- 
ditions is present. We are creating a tariff wall 
against tea, tobacco, wine, &c., grown outside the 
Empire. We are doing it by lowering the wall which 
happens at the moment to exist against tea, tobacco, &c., 
grown within the Empire, while retaining the wall for 
such products grown outside. And we are doing it 
definitely and deliberately, as part of a policy, uot secret, 
but defiant, in order that they who grow these com- 
modities within the Empire shall get more money out 
of their sale to the British consumer than those who 
grow them outside. This is a perfectly consistent Tariff 
Protectionist policy. It is engineered by men who 
know it to be a Protectionist policy. They know 
it and they handsomely confess it. They toast the 
immortal memory of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and the 
final rout of Free Trade. The Monds and Churchills and 
Ryland Adkinses also know it. But they do not confess 
it. They are being led bound as conscript appanages to 
the triumphal car of Protection; and as they thus 
progress they startle or sadden any who formerly 
acclaimed their resistance and believed in their sincerity, 
by explaining with an air of seeming seriousness that 
they are really engaged in promoting an extension of 
Free Trade. 

Or to take a concrete and test instance. Compare 
parallel proposals of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in 1901 
and of Mr. Austen Chamberlain in 1914. Both dealt 
with articles of food. Both proposed to deal with high 
bar food taxes. Both proposed to reduce those taxes 
and so cheapen food. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, finding 
a 2s. war tax on corn, proposed to remit 1s. of it upon all 
corn imported from within the Empire. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, finding a high war tax on sugar, proposed 
to remit a portion of it upon all sugar imported from 
within the Empire. 
to introduce an Imperial Protective tariff on food, and 
both by the remission of ‘‘ existing taxes.’’ In the first 
case the Free Trade was saved by the resistance of Tory 
Free Traders. Mr. Ritchie threatened to resign, and 
although for the moment he triumphed, was pursued by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s unsleeping vengeance, and 
finally driven out of public life. In the second case 
Free Trade will be (for the moment) lost by the 
acquiescence of Liberal Free Traders. 


Coalitionist Minister has threatened to resign. Mr. 


Churchill, Sir Alfred Mond and company will not be | 


driven out of public life; but will continue uneasily to 
survive. But they will have some difficulty in explain- 
ing why the tricky manipulation which the Tory Free 


Traders denounced eighteen years ago should be welcomed | 


by Liberal Free Traders to-day. 

It would surely be far better, in these and all similar 
matters, to tell the truth ; more especially when all your 
audience know it to be the truth. The Government was 
founded asa Coalition. A Coalition means from its very 
nature the abandonment by both sides of certain prin- 
ciples in order to arrive at a common agreement. There 
is an uncharitable suggestion which would condemn the 


No Liberal | 











Both, that is to say, were proposing | 





Liberal Coalitionists for abandonment of their principles 
in order to obtain the “coupon’’ and save themselves 
from political destruction. But there is a charitable 
suggestion which would condone the action of the Liberal 
Coalitionists on the ground of their belief that a Coalition 
was essential to peaceful reconstruction and the 
strengthening of the hands of the Prime Minister in 
Paris. Such an argument, if it challenges criticism, 
would at least evoke respect. The argument which does 
not evoke respect is the argument that no principles have 
been abandoned. Whether indeed the price exacted is 
not a little too heavy may be the subject of friendly 
discussion. Parliament has been sitting a little over 
four months. In that period the Liberals of the 
Coalition have been compelled to abandon Free Trade, to 
abandon “No more Conscription,’ to abandon Home 
Rule (except any possible phantom of it which Sir Edward 
Carson does not care to veto), to abandon a levy on the 
war booty of the profiteer; to abandon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land taxes, taxes on site value, and the whole of 
the Prime Minister’s pre-war land campaign. All this 
has been done without regard to honor, decency, 
or with respect for good men in adversity. For at the 
abandonment of one after another of the principles for 
which we have been fighting for a century, their 
Tory fellow Coalitionists raise truculent shouts of 
triumph at the slaughter of their enemies, and 
celebrate joyful war dances over the slain. Sir Ryland 
Adkins and his friends may be forgiven if, like the 
Psalmist, they make meat of their tears day and night, 
while the heathen continually say unto them, Where is 
now thy god? What have they obtained from the 
“heathen ’’ in return? Nothing but the Peace Treaty, if 
and when it is signed ; and of that it can only be said that 
it will not be a Treaty, and will not make Peace. 

It is clear that the natural developments of a few 
months or weeks will compel Liberalism in all the con- 
stituencies once more to test its compasses, not by 
attempting to get bearings from Mr. George’s and Mr. 
Churchill’s constantly changing positions, but from some 
stellar exactitudes. When such adjustment is performed, 
the observer will be astonished at the havoc time and 
returning sanity have made of Coalition Liberalism. It 
is probably true that, even at the present moment, no 
Coalition Liberal could be returned to Parliament for 
any constituency in England. A by-election was impend- 
ing at Ashton-under-Lyme. A Liberal Coalitionist Whip 
was sent down to investigate. It is said he reported 
that there was no Liberal Coalitionist discoverable in the 
town to put up for Parliament, and that, if there had 
been, there was no Conservative elector in the town who 
could be found to vote for him ; and so the by-election is 
to be avoided. Many still are desirous of “ compromise.” 


The Liberal Party should have no objection to 
“compromise’’ on persons. It ought to refuse 
to ‘compromise’? on principles. The small and 


diminishing body of Liberal Coalitionists represent 
a group of (at best) non-commissioned officers ; 
without any ‘‘ common soldiers’’ to command. They 
have indeed at the top two leaders of conspicuous ability. 
The one, Mr. Lloyd George, is pleasantly compared by 
a respectable Tory contemporary to the vampire who 
sucks out the blood of all parties, for his own personal 
advantage. The other, Mr. Churchill, could not 
become a Liberal if he would, and would not become a 
Liberal if he could. Of the rest, there is nothing to be 
said except that they do not fight for Liberalism, 
either in Parliament or out of it. Liberalism 
is being interpreted and expounded in the light 
of present-day problems; nowhere with more 
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intelligence, sincerity, and courage than by the Liberals 
of Manchester in their new Manchester Programmes. It 
is by concentration on such interpretation of principles, 
rather than by controversy concerning persons, that the 
present tyranny will be overthrown. And assuredly the 
time is not distant when it will not be endured any more. 





PRESIDENT WILSON. 


“ You catch, with me, the voices of humanity that 
are in the air. They insist that the war shall 
not end in vindictive action of any kind ; that no nation 
or peoples shall be robbed or punished because the irre- 
sponsible rulers of a single country have themselves 
done deep and abominable wrong. It is this thought 
that has been expressed in the formula, ‘no annexations, 
no contributions, no punitive indemnites.’”’ 

—President Wilson, December 4th, 1917. 
Durinc the three weeks since the fatal day at Versailles, 
there has been, for the Liberals of the world, one 
question transcending all others, in respect, at least, of 
its personal import. What of President Wilson, his 
principles, and his leadership? The modern world has 
never known anything comparable with the position 
that was his at the signing of the Armistice and on his 
arrival in Europe a month later. One Continental paper 
compressed into a sentence the meaning of the surpassing 
popular welcome that was accorded to him: The coming 
of the American President means that the hour of justice 
has struck. So the world believed; so Mr. Wilson 
intended ; but not so had the masters of the old world 
resolved. 

A fortnight ago it became known that some nine 
members of the American Commission of Peace in Paris 
had sent in their resignations because of what they 
regarded as the failure of: the President’s policy. The 
fact of the resignations was denied; and when it could 


| 


be withheld no longer, the English Press did everything | 


possible to keep the knowledge from the British public 
by suppressing the remarkable letter addressed by Mr. 
Williain C. Bullitt to Mr. Wilson. The letter, published 
fully in the ‘‘ Daily Herald’’ and the ‘“ Westminster 
Gazette,”’ 
restrained. 
from 


Mr. Bullitt says that the Treaty, so far 
ensuring a peace of unselfish and _ unbiassed 
justice, would “deliver the suffering peoples of the world 
to new oppressions, subjections, and dismemberments— 
a new century of war.’’ Russia, Shantung, Danzig, 
Hungary, and other critical decisions have gone wrong ; 
the League of Nations, as constituted, will be powerless 
to prevent the ruin. And therefore, the duty of the 
American Government is to refuse assent to the Treaty, 
and to disentangle the United States from the European 
terror. belief that Mr. Wlison is 
personally opposed to these unjust settlements, Mr. 


Expressing his 


is the more powerful for being brief and | 


Bullitt states his conviction that if the battle had been 
conducted in the open, the President might have carried 
with Lim the puklic opinion of the world, which was his. 
And he concludes :— 


“I am sorry you did not fight our fight to a finish, 
and that you had so little faith in the millions of men 
like myself in every nation who had faith in you.” 
“We cannot wonder at the action of Mr. Bullitt and 

his colleagues, or at the conception of the President’s 
failure which prompts his letter. But, manifestly, we 
cannot explain the course of events in Paris by consider- 
ing only the decisions and their immediate antecedents. 
President Wilson tried a daring and splendid hazard. 
Six months ago the peoples of Europe acclaimed him as 
the voice, the embodied purpose, of the American 
people. Mr. Wilson, repeatedly and with emphasis, 
put this interpretation upon his reception. 
3ut the might of the American people was not 
behind the President. The ideas that inspired his 
speeches and state papers were accepted and approved 
—as American ideals; but the vast machine of publicity 
and propaganda had turned the mind of the multitude 
upon something far different—military triumph and 
a retributive settlement. Congress, the Press, the plat- 
form, and the Church were organized against the Wilson 
settlement. The elections of November showed how far 
the reaction had gone in the country, and brought to 
an end the President’s dominion over Congress. There 
was one Power, and one only, which, even so, might 
have carried to triumph in Paris the cause for which 
he stood—the Power of England, proclaimed through 
a free Parliament and a Prime Minister as its 
proud and confident instrument. That, too, was 
denied ; so that virtually the cause was lost in advance— 
at the polls of November and December. But Mr. 
Wilson, in addition, was overborne by the weight of 
other past decisions, omissions, and policies. When 
America entered the war he was aware of the Secret 
Treaties, but it appears to be beyond question that the 
texts were not transmitted to Washington. The State 


Department, like the rest of the world, was indebted for : 


its knowledge to Trotsky in November. The other 
treaties with Japan were unknown to Mr. Wilson when 
he went to Paris. Moreover, in the first round, the 
President was beaten in his stand for publicity at the 
Conference; and, a matter more decisive still, 
he was powerless, because of the huge financial interests 
arrayed against him, to support the project of a great 
international loan for the rebuilding of European 
industry and society. The tragedy of Paris is conceived 
by Mr. Bullitt and his friends as the failure of their 
President. But it is the failure of all those forces in 
England and America which, acting together, mjght have 
guaranteed his triumph. 


| 








OVERHEARD IN 


Avonc memories of four months’ travel in Central 
Europe, a night journey from Vienna to Budapest stands 
vividly out. It was cold, and the heating apparatus of 
the train did not work. There was an electric light in 
the corridor, but none in the compartments. The 
covering of the seats had been cut away, as usual, by 
desperate men in search of material for clothes. The 
darkness, the cold, the discomfort, the dirt—-it was al! 
typical of the condition to which war has reduced all 
Europe east of the Rhine. Two fellow-passengers sat in 
the dim licht and talked incessantly. They were average 


GERMANY. 


members of the once comfortable middle-class, one a small 
capitalist and the other a doctor, neighbors in a German- 
Austrian town near the Hungarian frontier. What they 
said was not exceptionally interesting, but it filled in for 
| me the picture of daily life of which this desolate train 
was the frame. They talked at first of clothes and food. 
| Neither had bought a new suit for over three years. The 
| doctor had poor relations, and he had gradually given 
| his wardrobe away: he now possessed only the old suit 
| that he wore. One of the couple from reasons of economy 
“had stopped drinking beer: the other had given up 
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tobacco. As for meat and bacon they had long ago cut 
down their three meat meals a day to one: of late the 
doctor had tried to do without that one. 

“ What troubles me most,’’ said the capitalist, who 
had evidently closed down his factory, “is that every day 
one or another of my old workmen comes to me for help. 
I can’t refuse. But if it goes on much longer, I shall be 
condemning my own children to starvation.’ 

“ Yes,’’ answered the doctor, “there’s not much 
charity left in the world to-day. Homo homini lupus. 
I performed a difficult operation on a farmer’s wife last 
week. Yesterday I called again. She kissed my hand 
and said I had saved her life. As I went out I saw that 
the farmer was killing a pig. I asked him to sell me a 
ham. ‘I have nothing to spare for strangers,’ was the 
man’s answer—and I had just saved his wife’s life. 

We are all getting selfish. I sometimes think men have 
given too much. Life, health, all they had, for 
their country. If you had sat at their deathbeds, as I 
had to do in the field hospital, and taken down their las 
messages to wife and children as they lay inagony. .. .’”’ 

So the desultory talk went on. I will not try to 
recall the doctor’s moving tales of the field-hospital, nor 
his anger against the general staff and the war-makers 
in Vienna, though that, too, was part of the desolation. 
The moral capital of these men was gone—the illusions, 
the megalomania, the clap-trap. ‘The doctor was an 
altruist, but before long the capitalist had brought back 
the talk to his own sad case. “Think of it, man,’’ he 
was saying. “Do you realize what the fall of the Krone 
means? All we have falls with it. We used to be able 
to buy 117 francs with 100 Kronen, and now four Kronen 
will hardly buy a Swiss franc. It’s ruin. It means that 
none of us is worth a fourth of what we had,”’ and then 
he went on to propound a muddle-headed theory that 
mortgages were safe. The doctor had a clear head, and 
he tore that imagination to pieces. “Look here,’’ he 
said, “ you advanced 10,000 Kronen on a cottage before 
the war. You paid out Kronen that were Kronen. 
To-day, your man pays you back, but he pays you in 
Kronen that are only worth a quarter of their old value. 
You lose three in four. No, no, mortgages are no safer 
than anything else.’’ “Then I’m ruined,” said the small 
capitalist, and he sank into gloomy silence till the train 
drew up at his station. 

Half-an-hour later we had crossed the frontier into 
Hungary. Flags were flying. There was a strange 
electric air of animation in the station. On the Austrian 
side of the line men bent their heads and said that they 
were ruined. On the Hungarian side they had taken 
the plunge. Debts and mortgages, loans and share- 
capital, all the old lumber had gone, and men walked 
with quicker steps because they were facing a new life. 
After that conversation in the train I began to under- 
stand why the opposition to the Social Revolution in 
Budapest had been so slight. Are one’s privileges as a 
‘bourgeois’ worth defending, when one has had to 
drop all the small luxuries of life? Does one battle for 
respectability, when one’s wardrobe is reduced to the 
last three-year old suit? Does one fight for property 
when its measure in currency has sunk to 25 per cent. ? 
There are two factors in every revolution, the impetus 
of the force that makes for change, and conviction of 
the forces that resist it. When every bourgeois knows 
already that he is ruined, who is going to rush the 
Bolshevist barricades? 

x % * * 

As I entered Germany some weeks later through 
Bavaria, the Government troops, Noske’s ‘‘ Free Corps ”’ 
were massing for the attack on Munich. One saw them 
at every station, vigorous young men in the twenties, 
many of them ex-officers. They had new uniforms. 
They looked clean and well-fed. ‘They bustled about 
the stations with a brisk air among the listless crowds. 
They drank wine in the buffets, and in the streets they 
walked about with girls. They seemed to dominate 
Germany with their steel helmets and their hand 
grenades ready at their belts. I had arrived.in time to 
witness the triumph of law and order. Noske with his 
450,000 Volunteers was supreme. 





Work, to be sure,. 


went no better for their victory. The unemployed still 
elected communists to the Workers’ Councils. After the 
Ruhr, the Silesian coal-pits struck. But Noske added 
victory to victory, and there came from Munich the news 
that the last stronghold of Spartacus had fallen. _ 

I spent an evening some days later in a hospitable 
‘‘ Independent ’’ Socialist house in Berlin. Among the 
guests was a banker, a count, and a certain Baron 8. It 
was not exactly the company that one expected to meet 
in a Marxist salon. Of the three, Baron S. interested 
me particularly. He was once connected with Krupps. 
His name used to occur in telegrams from Athens while 
King Constantine still reigned. To-day he occupied a 
post at the seat of power. He is attached in a political 
capacity to the Free Corps—Noske’s anti-revolutionary 
guard. ‘To me he seemed a man of unusual intelligence 
and decision. And at the moment of Noske’s apparent 
triumph, I was curious to hear how politics looked from 
the windows of the ‘‘ Eden Hotel ’’—for Baron S. had 
his office in the headquarters of the Corps which 
murdered Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg. The replies 
to my first questions were more than startling. The 
Corps knew that they had failed. They were weary of 
the unending work. They rushed to one great town, 
only to find that a general strike had broken out in 
another. So soon as one coalfield was ‘‘ pacified,’’ 
another ‘‘ downed tools.’’ With machine guns and 
hand grenades one can destroy a revolutionary Govern- 
ment, but one cannot force the workers to work. The 
end of it all will be Bolshevism, declared Baron S. 
vehemently ; there is only one possible alternative. Here 
I invite the reader to pause, and recollect the speaker’s 
antecedents. The alternative, if you please, was an all- 
Socialist Government. Noske and Scheidemann must 
go. They were sham Socialists. The middle-class 
Ministers must all go. The workers would trust only a 
Jovernment of Socialists, and work they will not, until 
they trust the Government. It must embody the Soviets 
in the Constitution, as a Second Chamber. Tt must 
instantly nationalize the mines and the big metal 
industries. There, perhaps, it might stop short. The 
workers would believe an all-Socialist Government, if it 
said that more for the moment was inexpedient. They 
would not believe a mixed Coalition which refused to 
nationalize. They merely said that Erzberger and 
Dernberg had paralyzed their Socialist colleagues. 
“ But,’’ I asked in amazement, “ would the Free Corps 
allow their creator Noske to be deposed; would they 
tolerate an All-Socialist Government?’’ The answer 
came promptly. ‘The leaders all agree: they accept my 
plan.”’ So, then, the pillars of order no longer trust their 
own stability. They see the necessity at least of a 
moderate advance into Socialism, and even of a partial 
adoption of the Soviet system—they would cure Bol- 
shevism by homeopathy. The banker was of the same 
opinion. 

A day or two after this conversation, the Versailles 
terms were in the papers. They mean the reduction of 
Noske’s corps from their present 450,000 to a mere 
100,000. I met Baron §. again. He was more than ever 
convinced that his corps could not hold back the 
Bolshevik tide. 

* * * * 

T had an opportunity a little later of discussing the 
Versailles terms with one of the chief German authorities 
in finance, Herr Wassermann, a director of the Deutsche 
Bank. He has since gone to Versailles to advise the 
German delegation. Much that he said may be read in 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau’s memorandum, and though 
he said it with peculiar lucidity, I will not repeat his 
argument, that the victors, while imposing a colossal 
indemnity, had in the same act deprived Germany of her 
most valuable assets. Everyone knows that she is losing 
three-fourths of her iron ore, a third of her coal, and the 
only districts which produced @ surplus of food. He went 
on to a more general argument, which will perhaps be 
fresh to English readers. “I am a banker with a long 
experience,’’ he began. “ When I have to deal with a 
debtor who is hopelessly embarrassed—it may be through 
his own grave fault—if I know the man to be intelligent - 
and industrious, I follow an invariable practice. I help 
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him to work. I even supply him with the means of 
earning money and plying his trade. Apply the parallel. 
Certainly we, or rather our late rulers, were to blame. 
But you won’t dispute our industry or our intelligence. 
We acknowledge the debt—if it is fairly assessed. But 
what does the Entente do? It actually robs us of the only 
means by which we can earn the wherewithal to pay. It 
robs us of the possibility of foreign trade.” 

Clause by clause Herr Wassermann justified that 
statement. The ships are gone. The Colonies are gone. 
Nowhere in the clauses which deal with tariffs, railways, 
rights of residence, aerial transport, river transport, is 
there a word of reciprocity. So far is this treaty from 
conceding “ ss of trade conditions ’’ that it is silent 
as to any rights whatever for German traders. Their 
rights under the capitulations are extinguished in North 
Africa. Everywhere, and especially in Russia, they are 
excluded expressly from any share in any public enter- 
prize whatever. What disappears, as Herr Wassermann 
put it, is “not merely our political share in colonization, 
but every point from which we can develop our peaceful 
industry abroad.’’ From China all their merchants have 
been expelled. From their late colonies, all their 
colonists may be lawfully expelled. From Turkey all but 
an insignificant number of German residents have been 
driven out. Argentina, I suggested, was still open. 
There, too, answered Herr Wassermann, the Entente is 
trying to acquire the business of the “ A.E.G.’”’ With 
Russia Germany had no longer a common frontier, and 
the Treaty which stipulated that German railways must 
not discriminate in rates against Allied goods, laid no 
obligation on Poland to allow the transport of German 
goods to Russia, on equal, or, indeed, on any terms. In 
what corner of the world, save with their small neutral 
neighbors, had they the rights or the meas or the agents 
for trade? Without foreign trade, how were they to 
earn the surplus by which alone they could feed their 
industrial population ? 

Herr Wassermann went. on to open up another vista. 
No one in this country appears to have realized from the 
discreet summary of the Treaty what Germans realized 
at once—that it creates for at least fifteen years a 
standing Allied control over German finance. That is 
implicit, not merely in the right to keep German taxation 
up to the level of the highest Allied taxation, but also 
in the provisions which give the indemnity priority over 
every internal obligation of the German Government. 
A simple calculation suffices to show the extent of these 
existing internal obligations—to the holders of debt, the 
disabled, the widows. The Budget for the whole German 
Realm (Empire is now a mistranslation for “ Reich’’), 
making no allowance for the budgets of Federal States 
and municipalities, will reach this year, apart from any 
indemnity, the figure of 23 or 24 milliard marks. Herr 
Wassermann reckons that the income of the whole 
population of the Realm (allowing for those below the 
taxable level) is 48 milliards. In other words, taxation 
must take on an average half of what every man earns— 
and more than half when city rates and State taxes are 
added. What remains for the indemnity? If it is to be 
met, it can only be by dishonoring the internal debts of 
State. “In other words,’’ Herr Wassermann concluded, 


“it can no longer be said that private property exists in 
Germany.”’ 


* * * * 


I have written out these three records of conversa- 
tions, because they lead direct to the dilemma which this 
Treaty, if it is not revised, must create for any German 
Government that had the daring to enforce it. To me it 
seemed, as I listened, that I sat all the while in that 
dismal train which went through the night into the midst 
of the Hungarian Revolution. The Director of the 
Deutsche Bank said with much cogency and lucidity, 
what the small capitalist had said in blunt simplicity. If 
private property is virtually extinct—well, then, is there 
anything to defend? Baron S., from the Eden Hotel, 
announced that the watchdogs themselves know they are 
powerless, and the ruling of Versailles is that the watch- 
dogs of property are to be reduced, so to say, from four 
big mastiffs to one muzzled hound. . 





There are probably only two ways of meeting this 
situation. A very resolute and very reactionary Govern- 
ment might try to earn the goodwill of the Entente by a 
steady attempt to extract this tribute from the German 
workers. It would respect property, pay interest on its 
debts, indemnify the shipowners, the mineowners, and 
the holders of foreign scrip whose capital the victors are 
about to appropriate. It would economize by stopping 
unemployment allowances, pensions to cripples and 
widows, by starving schools, hospitals, and other allevia- 
tions of poverty. It would shoot down strikers, and give 
food tickets only to the docile. That it could only do by 
placing a machine-gun at every street corner, and post- 
poning all elections indefinitely. For this purpose a 
German Koltchak is necessary, and could doubtless be 
found, but he would require more nearly a million than 
100,000 men. 

The other possible course is that of Baron S. Put 
the Socialists in power. That, however, would be only 
the beginning. Homeopathic Socialism would not suffice 
for long. This Government would necessarily seek for 
economies in the opposite direction. It might cut down 
the interest on the internal debt, or suspend payment. It 
might give no more than nominal compensation (perhaps 
in bonds bearing interest fifteen years hence) to the 
expropriated capitalists. Within six months, the Com- 
munists would have undermined its credit with the 
workers, while the parties of the Right, realizing that 
property in their life-time had lost its value, would call 
for a bold Bolshevist course and the repudiation of 
external debts. The dread of starvation, which is 
imperious to-day, may have lost its compelling power 
when the harvest is gathered—provided that Lenin still 
rules in Moscow. 

Which alternative will be chosen? If I dare 
predict, neither. No German can play Koltchak with- 
out a force of Tchecho-Slovaks. No German can play 
Lenin, while Foch is on the Rhine. There is no clear 
way out of the dilemma. The result will be evasion and 
vacillation, the discontent alike of workers and of 
capital, stagnation, under-production, half-revolution 
and whole disorder, and in the end a failure not merely 
to pay an indemnity, but even to balance internal 
accounts. We make a chaos and call it peace. 


H. N. BraitsForp. 


A Dondon Brarp. 
Lonpon, Fripay. 
Witt those whese position and profit depend on 
exciting and maintaining emotions in the crowd 
remember what Hawker evoked in London on his return, 
and tremble? Well, if they cannot tremble, at least let 
them be more than usually careful. On all sides I hear 
forebodings expressed about it. The very pressmen who 
filled the pages of their papers with descriptions and 
photographs of the vast and unexpected eruption of 
delirious excitement shook their heads over it, in private. 
They did not like the look of it. For one thing, London 
has never done this thing before. London is too big to 
be aware, as a rule, of the movements of monarchs and 
heroes. Ten thousand people may meet to celebrate 
Empire in Hyde Park, and it is only as though there were 
six customers instead of two at the “ Pig and Whistle ”’ 
at closing time. Nobody knows except those who were 
there. But there was something wild, unstable, 
tumultuous, and mysterious about last Tuesday evening’s 
excitement which requires us to pause, and to consider 
now whether it is safe for statesmen and publicists to 
continue estimating us by our old reactions. 





Even with the prologue of an out-of-work riot in 
Parliament Square, the unemployment debate the other 
night failed to show much sense of contact with realities, 
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or at any rate, with movements of opinion palpable 


enough to the cuter world. Vague talk on the one hand 
of the psychology of mobs, and, on the other, of a con- 
tented ex-soldiery wickedly misused as catspaws by the 


_ agents of Bolshevism and Socialism—such was the strain 


of all but the Labor and one or two other exceptionally 
truth-facing utterances. Why, as Mr. Clynes impatiently 
demanded, search the ends of the earth for a fictitious 
explanation of a state of thirgs the causes of which are 
in truth as plain as the effects? Perhaps because the 
House is too distrustful of itself to act otherwise in its 
present rudderless and drifting plight. 


Mr. SuHor?tT explained that the grievances of the 
discharged soldiers and sailors had nothing to do with 
their recent astonishing demonstration; they were, 
he said, merely excited by “extremists.” Bolshevism 
again! It accounts for the taxes, strap-hanging, 
the drought, the War Minister, Government 
beer, the plague of caterpillars, the profiteers, Koltchak, 
and the annoyance a wounded man feels, quite wrongly, 
when he loks at his pension, and then reads that Lord 
Curzon’s salary has been increased by grateful tax payers 
from £2,000 to £5,000. But has Mr. Shortt ever 
attended a meeting of ex-service men when the chairman 
called for cheers for Mr. Churchill? That is one of the 
most heartening experiences of to-day. It is possible then 
to reflect on extremists and their inevitable reward with 
some merriment. Their deserts are in the future. Mr. 
Shortt may wait for retribution on all extremists with 
that confidence in the survival and the reward of sober 
virtue which served him so well in Ireland. In the 
meantime, if Mr. Shortt would, as Home Secretary, 
restrict the spreading of Bolshevism, let him persuade the 
Premier to eject from the little rooms in the War 
Office, where mischief is incubated without thought or 
care, the sittings of hroody brigadiers. Put them to work 
on the land ox to anything really useful. Indeed, it 
would be much cheaper to pay them though they did 
nothing but doze at their clubs. 


Ir will have been noticed by most people that there 
is a deplorable quantity of violent crime in the news, and 
we are no doubt right in describing it as a consequence 
of the war. Yet what is to be expected when the 
popular Press suggests the killing of people who will 
not do what we wish them to do? The “ Daily Mail ”’ 
really goes further than that, and gives, as one reason for 
killing Germans, that it is easy to do it. ‘“ There is little 
doubt,”” says the special correspondent of the “ Mail”’ 
at Coblentz, “that the bombing of Berlin by day and by 
night could be easily accomplished. Such attacks would 
quickly bring the Germans to reason.’’ Its paragraph 
which followed that delirious incitement to crime from 
which, happily, even a Solomon Islander would shrink, 
is even worse; for it can be said of a bomb that it is 
somewhat ineffective, not being completely destructive. 
The “ Mail’s’’ correspondent in New York describes a 
new poison, “the deadliest in the world.’’ “A single 
day’s output would kill every human being in New 
York.’’ The joyful “ Daily Mail’’ thereupon heads its 
paragraph, ‘“ Berlin at our mercy.’’ Yet we blame the 
origin of rabies on the dogs, and muzzle them. 


A FRIEND from Paris, who has watched the Peace 
Conference from its beginning, thinks the criticism here 
by supporters of the League of Nations of French and 
Italian Chauvinism has been too savers, if not hypo- 





critical. As he explained in detail those cross-currente 
and sets of the tide which deflected the course of the 
peace, and brought the Treaty to a totally different des- 
tination from the one the peace captains set out to make, 
it became sufficiently clear that the blame for the Treaty 
rests mainly on ourselves and on America. We could 
have had the Treaty otherwise. But we spoke of “ claims,” 
and not of duties. Humanity was early forgotten in the 
prospect of the easy acquisition of lands we occupied, 
and of what the secret agreements held out to us. It was 
impossible to dispute in terms of justice with French, 
Italian, and Japanese exponents of real politics when we 
ourselves had no idea of surrendering anything, but 
instead insisted on establishing our military dominance 
and extending it. In place of a rapid settling of the 
world’s disordered affairs in a way which would have 
prompted everyone to a hopeful, because a secure re- 
building of the wreckage, the Conference became a close 
argument over claims and rights, and was therefore pro- 
longed by bitter disputes, while waiting Europe fell 
starving into worse anarchy and ruin. The Polish cor- 
ridor was mainly the work of American historians and 
professors. If that is so, then the American Army should 
certainly remain in Europe, to take its share of the 
trouble that American academicians have set aside for 
us, when once more the souvenirs are taken out of 
lavender, and we begin our heated historical 
reminiscences again with the cannon. 


WuatTEvER those doubts some of us may entertain, 
doubts which keep us furtively watching the midnight 
sky for signs of a flaming comet which Wrath may fling 
at our planet to rid the sky of our vicious and inflam- 
matory presence (maybe here we have the first signs of 
man’s incipient and apprehensive conscience), yet spring 
itself, even in the suburbs of London, certainly shows 
no doubt whatever that all is well. It was never more 
exuberant and chromatic than this year. The roads are 
clouds of color ; for in a brief fortnight all the trees have 
tried to blossom together. One curious feature is the 
holly, which this year has flowered with such abandon that 
its dark mass turned to a grey. The earth evidently 
regards us as transitory, and gets on with its business as 
usual, unmoved by our behavior. Yet we have our 
revenge on her for her bland and superior disregard. 
There are a number of allotments in my neighborhood, 
and the holders, fearful for their potatoes and spring cab- 
bages, on which, it is well known, thrushes, blackbirds, 
chaffinches, and hedge-sparrows feed their young, have 
destroyed the nests (or their children have, by order, 
apparently) wherever they were built. This made 
recent walks in the by-ways rather saddening. As an 
instance, I found one well-educated parent superintend- 
ing the destruction of the nest and fledglings of a pair of 
confident robins, with whom I had been on terms of con- 
siderable intimacy. My two poor friends were in a 
deplorable state of excitement in a neighboring shrub. 
But their house was already in ruins, and their young 
were dead. ‘“ Well,” explained the man, “ these are not 
young robins. Their breasts are not red.’’ As a friend 
with me said to him: ‘‘ Would you kill a male child as 
inhuman because it had no whiskers?” Yet time may 
work improvements in us all. Give us time. 


Tue threat of a general election in the autumn is 
still being made, and, curiously enough, by those who 
know that they may be among the victims likely to 
advertize the request ‘“‘ No flowers.’’ 

CARETAKER. 
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Lite and Letters. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA. 


From America one might have expected a whole new 
hemisphere of thought and beauty—a whole new out- 
burst of literature and art—something vital and strange, 
unexpected and full of fresh revelation, such as early 
Greece gave to the world. Here was an unknown and 
unexhausted continent, alluring with variety, dazzling 
with adventure. Here were people sprung from a noble 
stock, solemnized by religion, capable of seriousness, 
tempered by adversity, sharply confronted by the 
realities of common existence. If mixture vitalizes, 
copious admixture came. The blood of Italy, of Spain, 
of Russia, of Ireland, and of old Judea—all imaginative 
and thoughtful races—was mingled with the blood that 
had produced the Elizabethans and the contemporaries 
of Milton. The land became the melting-pot of the 
intelligent world, and from a melting-pot one expects 2 
new quality of metal boiling to be poured into new 
and beautiful moulds. There was nothing to hold or 
bind the thought and speech of the American people. 
Freed from the warping trammels of Kings, Courts, 
Nobles, and Churches, they could move and work and 
speak as they pleased, enjoying the conscious and delight- 
ful surprise of emancipated slaves. They could perceive 
a loveliness yet unchronicled, dwelling in the sun or 
venturing into the obscure. Who would not have 
expected something rich and strange from such a radiant 
transformation ? 

Walt Whitman, born a hundred years ago to-day, 
has alone fulfilled that expectation. We know and love 
Thoreau, his freshness and exquisite nature. Certainly 
he was a great essayist, and, like Whitman, he was much 
besides a writer. We know and admire Emerson, his 
real wisdom, his pellucid air. We know the American 
novelists, and recognize in some a creative power. 
We know the American humorists, and recognize 
humor in some. We know the American poets. 
All these writers are ‘pretty good, some are 
very good; but they have never yielded quite 
what one would have expected from a new conti- 
nent and the melting-pot of great and imaginative 
peoples. None of them made quite a fresh start. 
Tradition is valuable, but perhaps it overwhelmed them. 
Perhaps they lacked courage. Americans are generally 
regarded as rather assertive and bumptious in opinion. 
We have not found them so. In literature they appear 
hesitating and intellectually timid. In criticism they 
seem to have the courage only of other people’s opinions. 
The New World has not redressed the balance of the Old. 
It has sat in the Old World’s scale. Except for Whitman, 
the other scale would be almost empty. Hear Whitman, 
the first of Futurists, himself :— 


“Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia, 

Cross out, please, those immensely overpaid accounts, 

That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and A®neas’, 
Odysseus’ wanderings, 

Placard ‘Removed’ and ‘To Let’ on the rocks of your 

snowy Parnassus, 

Repeat at Jerusalem, place the notice high on Jaffa’s gate 
and on Mount Moriah, 

The same on the walls of your German, French, and 
Spanish castles, and Italian collections, 

For know a better, fresher, busier sphere, a wide, untried 
domain awaits, demands you.” 

Only in Whitman do we catch a vision of that 
fresher sphere, that wide, untried domain. Only in him 
do we discover the literature of a new world. Not that 
he blindly admired America as it is: far from it. In 
one of his prose books (too little read) he says of his 
country :— 

“ Never was ‘there more hollowness at heart than at 
present, and here in the United States. ... <A scorn- 
ful superciliousness rules in literature. The aim of all 
the littérateurs is to find something to make fun of. A 
lot of churches, sects, &c., the most dismal phantasms 
I know, usurp the name of religion. Conversation is a 
mass of badinage. From deceit in the spirit, the mother 
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of all false deeds, the offspring is already incalculable. 
. . . The best class we show, is but a mob of fashion- 
ably-dressed_ speculators and vulgarians.”—(Collect: 
Democratic Vistas.) 

Or hear what he says of Culture’s centre itself :— 

“Of Boston, with its circles of social mummies, 
swathed in cerements harder than brass—its bloodless 
religion (Unitarianism), its complacent vanity of 
scientism and literature, lots of grammatical correctness, 
mere knowledge (always wearisome in itself)—its zealous 
abstractions, ghosts of reforms—there is at present little 
of cheering, satisfying sign.”—(Collect: Notes left Over.) 

Enough is there to account for the absence of that 
vital freshness and liberated splendor which we demand. 
To quote once more from the Collect :— 

“Touched by the national test, or tried by the 
standards of democratic personality, our writers wither 
to ashes. I say I have not seen a single writer, artist, 
lecturer, or what not, that has confronted the voiceless 
but ever erect and active, pervading, underlying will 
and typic aspiration of the land, in a spirit kindred to 
itself. Do you call those genteel little creatures 
American poets? Do you term that perpetual, pistareen, 
paste-pot work, American art, American drama, taste, 
verse? J think I hear echoed as from some mountain- 
top afar in the west, the scornful laugh of the Genius 
of these States.”—(Democratic Vistas.) 

In sharp contrast, Whitman uttered his ‘‘ barbaric 
yawp.’’ He had a vision of America—a vision of man’s 
possible greatness—far different from the prettiness of 
picture-posteards and imitative verses. He went out 
from the shores and farms of Long Island to wander far 
through the States, printing, farming, writing for news- 
papers, teaching, living from day to day self-assured and 
imprudent as Christ or the lilies; careless of the laws, 
for he possessed all he wanted ; careless of danger, for he 
possessed only himself; careless of Government, for no 
tax can be levied on the income of the soul. He made 
much, as he says, of negatives—the absence of pain, 
worry, anxiety, ambition, and hunger; much of day- 
light, the sky, the common scenes of outdoor life. ‘‘ Give 
me health and a day,’’ he might have cried with 
Emerson, ‘‘ and I will make Emperors look ridiculous.”’ 
He threw himself upon nature as upon a bride. Man 
in nature delighted him most—‘‘ powerful, uneducated 
persons ’’—-sailors, fishermen, field-labourers, backwoods- 
men, shepherds, foresters, trappers, lightermen, dockers, 
carpenters, builders, blacksmiths, ferrymen, quarrymen, 
miners, all who have their grip upon nature, possessing 
the knowedge compared with which the culture of 
dapper gentlemen is silly. It is as silly as their substi- 
tutes for work—their complicated games at ball, their 
pulling of useless oars through water, and their luxurious 
slaughter of birds and beasts. 

He was no mere Arcadian. He recognized modern 
life, and though in revolt against its horror, he wasted 
no time in lamentations, and despaired of no human 
soul. It sometimes seems as though he could have taken 
a Duke or a millionaire to his heart, however much to 
that person’s embarrassment. As to the working man, 
driven and warped and crippled by the unending struggle 
for food :— 

“ To cotton-field drudge or cleaner of privies I lean ; 

On his right check I put the family kiss, 

And in my soul I swear I will not deny him.” 
Though in ceaseless revolt, a boisterous optimism drove 
him to discover beauty and the passion of greatness in 
the world as a whole and as it is. But man in nature 
was the thing he loved. Men and women—free, eager, 
animated spirits, expressed in bodies strengthened and 
beautified by natural work—those he sought. No 
modern poet has spoken with such insistence and freedom 
of the beauties and natural joys of the body, and of the 
honor due to it as the expression of the soul. For this 
freedom he was often charged with immorality, and was 
once dismissed from some Government appointment by 
an official of whose morality we know nothing. The 
body of man or woman, browned by the sun, salted by 
the sea, suppled by mowing, lean from the spade, 
stretched by the hammer, straightened by swinging the 
axe, hardened by pulling the ropes; sweaty, begrimed, 
rugged, and unwashed—to Whitman’s eyes it had a 
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beauty far beyond the reach of dainty and cloistered 
people who spend such a lot of life in trying to look 
beautiful and keeping clean. 

When he was forty-two, at the height of his pro- 
ductive power, the Civil War came. 1t was a boys’ 
war, as all wars are, and perhaps he was thought too 
old to serve. But from first to last he accompanied the 
hospitals, followed the crows in search of the dead, held 
the wounded while the surgeons worked, tended fever 
and dysentery, sat silent for hours beside -the sick just 
for companionship, and sent the last messages home. In 
‘Specimen Days’’ he left an unequalled record of such 
service. In ‘‘ Drum Taps’’ he was the first poet te 
describe the reality of war. Much might be quoted, 
but for the present time let us quote only ‘“‘ Reconcilia- 
tion ’’ :— 


‘Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in 
time be utterly lost, 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly 
softly wash again, and ever again, this soil’d world ; 

For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 

| look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin—I 
draw near, 

Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face 
in the coffin.” 

Endowed with this universal sympathy, and with a 
personality generous as the air (‘‘ 1 do not give lectures 
or a little charity,’’ he said; ‘“‘ when L give, I give 
myself ’’), two things he demanded for mankind as he 
conceived it. One he called ‘‘ Democracy,’’ though 
indeed he was no political Democrat, but an Anarchist 
almost complete (‘‘ Where the men and women think 
lightly of the laws, where the populace rise at once 
against the never-ending audacity of elected persons— 
there the great city stands.’’) By ‘‘ Democracy’’ he 
meant an equality of spirit; not merely equality before 
God and Law and Church, which one or two people say 
we possess already; but an equality in the means of 
life, in work, and in heart and mind. Side by side 
with this, he demanded an individuality which is often 
thought to contradict Democracy. Individuality is the 
fulfilment of the personal soul, not trembling at gossip, 
nor terrified of falling in the social scale, nor keeping a 
sidelong eye upon the Law, nor alarmed at ridicule, nor 
creeping through life with a mind dressed in second- 
hand clothes. ‘‘ Produce great persons! The rest 
follows,’’ he cried ; ‘‘ Whoever you are, claim your own 
at any hazard’’; “O TI could sing such grandeurs and 
glories about you! ”’ 

From a poet of such wealth of thought, such vital 
abundance of expression, it is hard to select a passage 
with which to sum up and conclude. Shall it be from 
‘* Children of Adam,”’ or ‘‘ A Song of Joys,’’ or “‘ Song 
of Myself,’”’ or ‘‘ Starting from Paumanok,’’ or ‘‘ Salut 
au Monde,’’ or ‘‘ By Blue Ontario’s Shore.’’ or the 
‘*Song of the Open Road,’’ or ‘‘ Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking,’ or ‘‘ Pioneers! O Pioneers!’’ or 
‘“O Captain! My Captain!’’? Let it be from the 
‘* Song of the Broad-Axe ”’ :— 


“ What do you think endures? 

Do you think a great city endures? 

Or a teeming manufacturing State? or a prepared Con- 
stitution? or the best built steamships? 

Or hotels of granite and iron? or any chefs-d’ceuvre of 
engineering, forts, armaments? 

Away! these are not to be cherished for themselves, 

They fill their hour, the dancers dance, the musicians play 
for them, 

The show passes, all does well enough, of course, 

All does very well till one flash of defiance. 

A great city is that which has the greatest men and women, 

Tf it be a few ragged huts, it is still the greatest city in 
the whole world. 

—How beggarly appear arguments before a defiant deed! 

How the floridness of the materials of cities shrivels before 


? 


a man’s or woman’s look! 





A TEAR-OFF SUMMER. 


Usvatty, summer is an all too rapid affair. We have 
not time to enjoy it, before it is gone. We have to be 





alert to the first happenings in spring, if we would not 
miss some part of the pageant that will not pass again 
for another year. ‘The long, still, glittering days are 
swifter than any of them. As Meredith says :— 


‘“ Wayward as the swallow along the river’s light, 
Cireleting the surface to meet its mirrored wing tips, 
Fleeter she seems in her stay than in her flight.”’ 


But what if one has, for some reason or other, a 
desire to get the summer over? Suppose that it is only 
beyond the summer that one hopes for the next happy 
time, that the beautiful time between now and then we 
would gladly wipe out, as though it were a long and 
dreary way before the goal? The blackthorn, the may, the 
‘““ wild white cherry,’’ and all the rest are then so many 
calendar leaves to be torn off when they come, and the 
sooner the land is littered with the petals, the better it 
shall be. Are they more beautiful because of the 
reminders they are of happy may-times and of such lime- 
blossom times as may never come again? If so, are they 
more enjoyable because of the sorrow that is in them? 
Pleasure, they say, is the conquest of pain, and perhaps 
there is not pain enough in an ordinary summer to make 
it properly pleasant. We saw the wayfarer’s tree just 
now coming into blossom, as it nearly was when we left. 
ingland, as it will soon light scented lamps o’ night 
along English bridle-paths we know of. It made us think 
the lines :—— 


“ Ye’ll break my heart, ye little birds 
That warble on the leafy spray, 
For = 
Well, because we have missed by such a litile the first 
English summer since the war. 

Now let us see how our tear-off calendar is getting 
on, or getting off. ‘The snowdrops are in their autumn 
and almost in their winter. The ultra-emerald of the 
hellebore has joined the sombre green of last year, and 
the pods are full of seed. The daffodils in the grass have 
nearly laid up their winter store of starch and soon the 
grass can be cut without doing them injury. The queen 
wasps that came with the gooseberry blossom are now on 
the sweet sultans. Soon they will be underground again 
for life and only their daughters will come abroad. 

In these soft spring nights how tensely reproductive 
are the pear trees, one mass of, virgin white expecting the 
ravage of to-morrow’s bees. In a day or two we shall 
tear off that page and the green leaves will be hurrying 
to hide the ugly little pearlets which are to suck the tree 
till our glad time comes again. Tear off the apple 
blossom, too, very close on the heels of pear this year. 
Tear on May, till, near the tread of June, clovers crimson 
and white, magenta sainfoin and azure lucerne cover the 
floor with the glory of full summer. Haste to cut it all 
before the blossom saps the leaves. Haymaking is here, 
the first phase of harvest, which ends the simmer and 
brings in the winter. 

Not so fast; we have not got rid of pear blossom, 
yet, and there are laburnum and lilac, weigelia and 
syringa, locust and buddleia yet to wring the heart with 
their slow coming and passing. What a long agony 
the roses will be, the first bud of which is not shaped yet. 
They stay so long now, with their fraus and papas and 
madames and ladies and admirals and captains and 
ramblers and multifloras and monthlies and perpetuals. 
What a sea of crimson and other stuff lies between us 
and the last rose of summer! 

Yesterday the weeping willow plied most effectively 
her lachrymose trade, not ‘‘ by the lazy Scheld or wander- 
ing Po,’’ but beside a still Dutch canal. She was in that 
heart-rending honey-gold that makes this sad widow 
weep her very best. Not twenty-four hours have flown 
and she is in quite an ordinary summer green. Her 
spring is gone and she is preparing for autumn. 

The pale gold of the coltsfoot has come and gone. 
The flower-heads that drooped after the immense matri- 
monial effort are now upright on their stalks again, and 
each straining every fibre to stand higher than its neigh- 
bors and to give its seed a better send-off. To-morrow 
they will all be hoary-headed and the air full of their 
seed-bearing balloons.: Without a break in come the 
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richer dandelions. The fields at home will be sheets of 
gold. Forty kinds of the wild-bee genus, Andrena, 
will be gathering the pollen with pell-mell haste. Each 
has her own tunnel of nurseries to be stored with bread 
and honey. While May is calling to June, the mother’s 
task and her life finish. The tunnels are closed, all 
trace of them lost, and, till next spring, there will be 
no more bees. 

The nightingale is singing exasperatingly sweet. 
We heard him not at all last year or the year before, 
and when we heard him last he did not sing half enough 
and his singing-time was far too short. But this year 
we are glad to see that mating is toward, that the nest is 
on the way. When home cares are too much for his sad 
minstrelsy, when he croaks like a frog instead of rattling 
heart and tympanum together, we shall tear his page 
off and say ‘‘ thus much more summer gone.”’ 

There are still birds to come. When the corncrake 
is grating in the mowing grass and the night-jar churring 
in the pine wood, it will be June. Then will the cuckoo, 
who sings of England everywhere just now, “‘ alter his 
tune.’’ We will go a long way to hear him sing “‘ three 
cucks to one coo.’’ In July let him “‘ prepare to fiy,”’ 
for it is in the bond that “in August, go he must.” 
Glad to see the last of him: very glad to hear him prompt 
in middle of April next year. 

We do not doubt but the whitethroat and a!l the 
swallows are building now. It is high time. Young 
robins, blackbirds, and thrushes have been sitting on the 
railings too fat to fly, and screeching for food this three 
weeks. We see these and hear them among the May 
blossom, any year, without any apprehension that the 
summer won’t last for ever. But when we see the little 
redstarts, very like young robins, with just a touch of 
the future red tail, we know that their summer is draw- 
ing to a close, for they scarcely get their wing feathers 
before they are off to Africa. 

Was the gentle reader up in time to see the frogs 
spawning and to hear the wonderful song like the croon- 
ing of doves that accompanies the orgy? Was he in time 
to see the lumps of jelly swimming in the sunshine, what 
time the eyes turned to commas, then slipped out of the 
starchy sponge and became free tadpoles? Make haste, 
make haste, for the tadpoles have lost their gills and 
come into lungs. They have to come up to breathe like 
whales and the pond goes ‘‘ plop, plop,’’ as one after 
the other takes his long turn. Water-beetle, newt, boat- 
man, leech, grass snake, take their toll of the fat black 
myriads, but still there are myriads left. They are 
getting their legs. Is it front pair or hind pair first? 
Too late to see? Better luck next year! Watch the 
tail, how it vanishes day by day. Itis gone! They hop 
upon the marge. To-morrow they are miles away and 
the newspapers once more announce that somewhere, a 
long way down in Essex or Cornwall, there has been a 
shower of frogs. After the shower of frogs story comes 
the sea-serpent, and that usually brings us to the end of 
August. Sorry you missed the frog’s legs this year, but 
see what a lot of pages have been torn off. It will be a 
great pleasure to show you the frogs spawning next year. 

Perhaps we all want the summer over this year. 
The spring is gone whether we wasted it or used it. Our 
seeds are committed to the ground ; we want to see them 
up, in flower, in fruit, and harvested. We will do better 
another year, we really and truly will. We are out of 
practice after a wild war. What will the harvest be this 
year is a crying question. The weeks are crawling up 
that contain our destiny, and we want to know what it 
is. The only fact in life that counts, the ever-returning 
sun, is shooting at us billions of wealth, to cure and cover 
every ill that man has ever wrought against himself, and 
we are impatient. We want to get well by putting a 
little dross out of one pocket into another. A billion 
workers could move south when this summer is done and 
raise a harvest there in the summer immediately to follow. 
All the same, we ought to have seen to it that our own 
hemisphere produced enough. It is a bad gardener who 
wants the summer over before it has well begun. But all 
summers have that way with them, and it is as well to 
humor them now and then by pretending that that is just 
how we like to have it. 








Shori Studies. 


PARABLES OF TO-DAY. 
EXPERIENCE. 


Every year the pilchards came in great shoals, and the 
fishermen put out their nets and caught them by the 
thousand. 

““T can’t understand why these fish don’t learn 
wisdom and keep out of our nets,’’ said the fishermen. 

‘“ Were I to gain my liberty,’’ said the dying fish, 
‘all the pilchards should profit by my experience. But 
that is not to be, I perceive.’”’ And he died in the 
basket. 

And the little young pilchards were swimming 
merrily out of the bay. 

‘“ There is no danger in those net things,’’ said one 
to another. ‘‘I was doubtful at first, but now I know 
they are all right. One can swim right through them, 
and one comes to no harm.’’ 





THE Poor Devit. 

“Waar shall I do on earth to please God?’’ asked 
the man. 

‘“* Comfort and support the weak and oppressed ; and 
do good to them that hate you ; and love your enemies,”’ 
said the priest. 

So the man looked about him; and as far as he could 
make out the Devil was his worst enemy. And since 
God—who is all powerful—and all the armies of Heaven, 
and all good men were fighting against the Devil to 
destroy him, he was bound to prove weak also, and to be 
sore oppressed. So the man threw himself heart and 
soul into the Devil’s cause, and did all he could to 
lighten his hard lot. 

And God knows what has become of him! 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Two men were discussing humanity. 

‘* T divide men into two classes,’’ said the first ; ‘‘ the 
men who are believers, and the unbelievers.’’’ 

‘‘T also divide men into two classes,’’ said the 
second ; ‘‘ the men of action and the men of inaction.’’ 

And a third man, who had been listening, said: 
“T, too, divide them into two classes.’” He spoke a 
little sadly. ‘‘ There are thosé that divide the human 
race into two classes—and those that do not.’’ 


Fair. 

THE wise man told them that the King was coming 
among his people, to see them all in their homes. There 
was no Official announcement made, and no courtiers 
came from the capital to tell the people. 

The man, when asked about it, said: 

‘“‘T do not believe it.’”’ And he thought to himself: 
**T know it might be true, but I will not run the risk 
of being deceived—I will not believe it.’’ 

The woman said: 

‘I think I believe it; I feel I ought to.”’ 

And she thought: ‘‘ I cannot believe it all entirely, 
but I see no harm in believing part of it.” 

The child said: 

‘**T believe it all! ”’ 

And he thought: ‘“‘ It might, oh it might be true, 
and since it might—I can believe it utterly.’’ 

And it all came about as the child had hoped. But 
the man was not there, and the woman was not ready. 


And the child ran to meet the stranger at the gate. | 


Gop AND THE FLEa. 

THERE was once a flea, among other fleas, that lived 
on a dog. And he had a hard life of it, for the dog was 
always trying to scratch him off. And at last he 
succeeded. 

‘This is the end of me,’’ said the flea, as he fell 
on to the roadway. ‘“‘ But doubtless it is to serve some 
great end. For the dog knows all things, and all J 
know is that his ways are beyond my understanding.”’ 
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And the dog was given to a stranger, who chained 
him up alone and left him. His master had caressed 
him and bidden him good-bye, and gone away. 

“* What have I done to deserve this!’’ moaned the 
dog. ‘‘ My heart will break with grief, and I shall die. 
And yet it must be well-devised and fitting, for my 
master knows all things, and I know very little.” 

And the man was many hundred miles away in a 
foreign country. 

““ It’s terrible, it’s ghastly! ’’ he cried to the soldier 
next to him above the din of rifles and artillery, ‘“‘ I 
can’t fix it in the scheme of things at all.- But I guess 
God can! ”’ 

U. HH. 


Petters from Abroad. 








GEORGIA AND THE GEORGIAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Social Democracy of Georgia (in the Trans- 
caucasia) was a component part of the Russian Social 
Democrat Party up to that decisive. moment of 
Georgian history when that country was compelled by 
the force of circumstances to tear the political ties 
uniting it to Russia, and to constitute itself an indepen- 
dent state. It did not bring, however, any changes into 
the programme and the tenets of the party. Like all 
the rest of the Russian Social democrats, its members 
professed the doctrine of the class struggle, seeing in it 
the only means of the future emancipation of the prole- 
tariat. But the moral and economic failure of the 
Bolshevist policy has taught them a lesson never to be 
forgotten. It has confirmed once more that point of 
Marx’s doctrine, where the inevitable correspondence 
between the economic structure of society and the 
political aspirations of the latter had been so clearly 
established. Bolshevism has failed because it did not 
duly weigh the social and economic conditions of Russia, 
and, blind alike to the backwardness of the peasantry 
and to the limitations of the working class, tried to 
enforce a system for which the country was not ripe. 
Georgian Social Democracy was not to relapse into that 
fatal error. It had to save the country from the horrors 
of civil war, realizing, at the same time, as much of its 
practical ideals as were possible under the existing 
conditions. The way of permanent revolution has 
proved too expensive—so expensive, indeed, as to 
leave not a single soul alive to partake of its ultimate 
blessings. The way of evolution, then, was the only 
one that could be trodden with safety and with some 
chance of success. 

Impetuous minds branded it as a policy of com- 
promise ; timid souls, to the contrary, were afraid of the 
Innovations to come; reactionary spirits whispered (in 
public) or cried out (in private) that the country was 
going to the dogs. For all that, the Social Democrat 
party was the only political organization trusted by the 
people and capable of governing it. Therefore, it took 
control; and the wolves, to whose jaws the hapless 
country seemed to be committed, have never yet 
tasted its flesh to the present day. It may be interesting 
to cite here a few instances of how that danger has been 
averted. 

The Council of the Working Delegates (Soviet) has 
been an institution closely connected with the general 
course of the Russian Revolution. In the majority of 
cases, Bolsheviks succeeded in making it a mere tool in 
their hands, exceedingly handy for all kinds of political 
oppression and party despotism. There were many 
reasons to fear that the same thing might be repeated 
in Georgia and that the alluring catchword ‘‘ All power 
to the Soviets ’’ would overthrow, in the long run, the 
Georgian Mensheviks’ government just as easily as it did 
the other day the Government of Kerensky. And there 
were many, even among Republicans, who insisted that 
the Councils had to be dismissed, and that the only line of 
policy to be adopted should be that of military dictator- 
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ship. But the leaders of the Socialist party knew better. 
They knew that the Georgian working masses could be 
persuaded by facts and arguments far easier than by the 
clanking of arms. In the critical moments they appeared 
in the sittings of the Council, and were never refused help 
and co-operation. Very often it was the most influential 
members of the Soviet itself who were charged with the 
command of military detachments sent to this or that 
locality for suppressing a Bolshevist riot. It may be 
said, indeed, that. without such aid the struggle against 
Bolshevism would never have been crowned with success. 
Soviet of Tiflis formed, so to speak, a central political 
body, towards which all the local organizations gravi- 
tated and from which they got instructions, advices, 
moral and material help. It was with its assistance that 
the militia (Redguards) was organized, most of its 
soldiers and officers being recruited from Soviets and 
party-organizations ; it was, again, owing to its influence, 
that industrial disputes were prevented from degenerat- 
ing into sanguinary conflicts, and excessive demands 
moderated. Throughout that long period of unceasing 
struggle against Bolshevism in all its forms and mani- 
festations, that lasted for upwards of a year, the Soviet 
was the backbone of resistance. And the Georgian Social 
Democracy was undoubtedly the only force directing its 
activity. 

After the constitution of the Republic had been 
drafted and the Parliament eventually set up, normal 
conditions of life were more or less restored and the 
Council cculd no longer pretend to the exceptional 
influence it enjoyed in the period of transition. It 
became evident that it should be either re-organized on 
a new basis or die a natural death. It did not die, 
however. It continues to exist, as a class organization 
of the proletariat, strong enough to make responsible 
people listen to its voice, though without the right of 
legally committing them to this or that line of policy. 
Naturally, and without any artificial pressure from out- 
side, it has taken the place corresponding to the 
relative strensth of the working class in such an 
eminently agricv!tural country as Georgia. The way 
of evolution chesen by the Georgian Social Democrat 
party did not grav! to the Soviet the short-lived laurels 
of omnipotence, as .vas being recommended from the 
other side of the frontier ; but it has prevented the Soviet 
organizations from becoming:a curse and a ruin to their 
country, while securing to them an important place 
among other public institutions of the Republic. 

That method of action has been always imputed by 
the Bolsheviks to the Georgian Social Democracy as high 
treason against the cause of the proletariat. Letting the 
chance slip is, according to those gentlemen’s enterpriz- 
ing mentality, a crime at once unforgiveable and incon- 
ceivable. Nevertheless, people who have happened to 
come across to Georgia from the happy regions of the 
Moscovite paradise are inclined to give it a less oppro- 
brious and, I should think, a more fitting name. They 
call it ‘“‘ sound sense in politics.’’ 

Georgia has got now all the chances of becoming a 
progressive, well-governed and thoroughly democratic 
state; anyhow, she is well on her way towards it, how- 
ever numerous may be her present difficulties and short- 
comings. Whether this natural process of regeneration 
is to ripen into reality or to submerge in the pan-Russian 
chaos, depends very much on the attitude General Denikin 
will be allowed by his English advisers to assume towards 
that country. That General Denikin is not very well 
disposed towards Social Democracy has been demon- 
strated by the fact that recently, and almost contem- 
poraneously with his public confession of liberal faith, he 
has ordered all the moderate Socialists residing in his 
dominions, of whom many fought Bolshevism by word 
and deed, to be arrested; that the titled aristocracy is 
siding with him has been also made evident by the 
aggressive operations urged on by them and actually 
undertaken in the district of Sochi. And it is England 
and England alone that can avert or increase that 
danger menacing the very existence of the young 
Republic,—Yours, &., 

Sran. Voisxy (A. SoKoLorFF), 
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Detters to the Editor. 


THE FAILURE OF THE ‘“ PRACTICAL 
POLITICIANS.”’ 
Sir,—The “ practical politicians” have been in con- 
ference for five months, and have produced a “ peace ” treaty 
which can only engender hatred and the desire for revenge, 
besides making the League of Nations a farce. 

In February last a body of “dreamers,” composed of 
representatives of the Labor and Socialist movement of 
Kurope, met at Berne and drew up their plans for a League 
of Nations most likely to bring about a lasting peace. The 
following is an extract from the resolution moved by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas and unanimously passed by the Confer- 
ence :— 

“This League of Nations should be based on a real 
yxeace of justice. . . . The first task of the League should 

Se the prevention of new wars and preparations for new 

wars. ‘The League of Nations should abolish all standing 

armies, and finally bring about complete disarmament.”’ 

The “practical politicians” have failed utterly. Is it 
not about time that we tried the way of the “dreamers ’*?— 
Yours, &c., 

W. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Birmingham. May 14th, 1919. 


THE ENGLISH CONVICT. 

Sir,—I am glad to see your appreciative article on the 
late Dr. Charles Goring and on the exhaustive study which 
he made of the “ English Convict.” His work and his per- 
sonality deserve the praise you have bestowed upon them, 
and it is an unhappy circumstance that he did not live to 
occupy one of the highest positions in the prison service. 

I am afraid I cannot agree with your remark that before 
Dr. Goring’s Blue Book appeared “ the majority of European 
and American criminologists were followers of Lombroso.”’ 
Dr. Goring himself admits in his Blue Book that 
Lombroso’s theories are dead as a science and only exist as 
a superstition in the popular mind (p. 18). As a matter of 
fact, more than twenty years, before Dr. Goring published a 
line Lombroso’s theory of the “born criminal” had been 
refuted by students in France, Germany, and England. All 
that Dr. Goring has done has been to adduce additional 
statistical proofs of the validity of these refutations. He 
worked on the lines laid down for him by previous workers 
in the same field, and he comes to practically the same 
conclusions as they had reached. 

His elaborate statistical calculations and the conclusions 
he ultimately arrives at would have gained in value if he 
had given us a historical review of the work which students 
before him had done in the same field. Such a review would 
have placed his own contributions in their proper perspective, 
and it would have done justice to the labors of men whose 
ideas he follows but whose existence is not mentioned.— 
Yours, Xc., 

W. D. Morrisoy. 

St. Marylebone Rectory, 38, Devonshire 

Place, W. 


THE TERMS OF PEACE. 

Sir,—-The Conservative Party once had a leader who 
claimed to have educated it. The following utterances of 
that eminent man seem peculiarly apposite to the present 
crisis. Writing regarding the Indian Mutiny, he says :— 

** But of all the awful circumstances of this terrible 
affair is the spirit of vengeance which is preached—as if we 

were to take our enemies for our model. In a political, a 

military, a religious point of view, nothing can be more 

unwise or more heinous.’’ . . . “I, for one, protest against 
meeting atrocities by atrocities. I have heard things said 
and seen things written of late which would make me almost 
suppose the religious opinions of the peopie of England had 
undergone some sudden change, and that instead of bowing 
before the name of Jesus, we were preparing to revive the 
worship of Moloch.”’—(Life of Disraeli. Vol. IV. pp. 97 
and 99.) 
—Yours, &., 


Cuas. WRIGHT. 
Sutton. May 20th, 1919. 





“NOT THE PEACE WE FOUGHT FOR.” 

Sir,—* War,” we are told, “is the ultimate resort of 
pelicy.”” In this war for the first time in history the fighters 
have, in theory, been also the upholders of the policy fought 
for. How far, alas, from reality is this democratic theory ! 

The war-aims of the individual soldier are hard to 
ascertain; in the whole Army they were many and various. 
Probably no two men among the volunteers would give 
exactly the same answer to the question, “ Why did you join 
up?” Still more varied would be the reasons for continuing 
to fight once the excitement of novelty had worn away. 

If to generalize in positive terms is difficult, there are 
a few negative statements which may be safely made. How- 
ever much he may express his dislike for “those b—— 
Germans,” nearly every fighting soldier has a soft corner 
in his heart for one particular Fritz, for whom he would 
give up something now as he once threw him part of his 
bread when taken prisoner, or wasted time to dress his 
wounds. However much his hatred of Germany, he docs not 
want life made well nigh impossible for some particular 
German men. 

Again, he did not fight to starve women and children. 
“ Baby killers ” is beginning to have an uncomfortable sound 
to the men on the Rhine. 

As for killing German trade, Private Atkins is no 
economist, but neither he nor his average officer cares in the 
slightest about it. If the New Army lacks reverence for 
colors, it despises the banners of the City Guilds. 

As the fog of war lifts men again recognize their com- 
rades among men of goodwill and not among the soulless, 
who play life’s chess with human beings as pawns. “ By their 
deeds ye shall know them!’ How far are their acts from 
the policy of the Fourteen Points, which approximated to 
the religion of all sensible men?—Yours, &c., 


Hauipie Smirn, Capt. 
51, Leinster Gardens, W. 2 


PROTECTION OF DOGS. 

Sirk,-—The attention of my Committee has been called to 
a statement in a letter from Sir E. Schafer to 'the effect that 
the stray dogs which have to be destroyed at Battersea are 
“ suffocated.”’ Most probably this term is only used in a very 
general sense, but as it may quite easily mislead many people 
who are interested in “The Home” and rightly rely on 
humane methods only being employed, perhaps you will allow 
me to say that “ suffocation” is most carefully avoided in 
the Lethal Chambers which were entirely rebuilt on modern 
scientific lines only a few years ago. 

The animals are anesthetized by the gradual introduc- 
tion of chloroform and when unconscious are destroyed by 
carbonic acid gas. 

The method has been inspected on many occasions by 
people well qualified to judge of its efficacy, and no adverse 
criticism has ever been passed upon it, and I should be glad 
to have an opportunity of showing it to Sir E. Schafer if he 
would allow me to do so.—Yours, &c., 

Henry J. Sesy, 
Chairman and Treasurer. 
The Dogs’ Home, 4, Battersea Park Road, 5.W.8. 
May 22nd, 1919. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Sik,—The muzzling idiocies about dogs and the official 
opposition of the Government to the Prevention of Torture to 
Dogs Bill have at last brought the Board of Agriculture into 
the prominence it has so long merited. 

May I therefore call your attention to a paragraph which 
appeared in this morning’s newspaper? “This year’s fruit 
crop is in peril from the depredations of a pest known as 
the ‘lackey’ moth. Unless energetic steps are at once taken, 
it may develop into a plague similar to that which last year 
visited the Teynham district of Kent, where whole orchards 
were denuded of foliage and fruit.”’ All of us who have been 
trying to save our insectivorous birds from the lunatic and 
ruffianly murder of them by this precious Board are taking a 
grim satisfaction in this neat little stroke of nemesis. It 
will not, of course, make the faintest difference to the 


officials; but it will, I hope, rouse decent people to further 
efforts. 
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Meanwhile, the Board’s dashing crusade is in full and 
glorious swing. I have been in Somersetshire recently and 
never found a nest which had escaped the expeditions of the 
boy-bandits who swarmed everywhere. The campaign is as 
thorough as our politicians could desire. The nests are 
not robbed—not at all. The eggs are smashed and the 
nestlings thrown on the ground and walked on. If high up in 
an accessible tree they were stoned and catapulted. Playful 
experiments were not amiss, so long as they had the desired 
results. One budding young patriot put out a nestling black- 
bird’s eyes with a pin. Will not the Board supply medals 
and iron crosses to these young stalwarts, or at least issue, 
free of charge, a regulation stock of Government pins ?— 
Yours, & 
H. J. Massincuam. 
May 23rd, 1919. 


THE TREATY AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

Sin —At the recent Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Friends, the following important resolution was 
adupted :— 


“We have watched with deep anxiety, and with prayer, 
the deliberations of the assembly at Paris, whose decisions 
will have an incalculable effect on the future well-being of 
Europe and the world. 

‘We believe that Christianity has a message as to the 
true basis of that lasting peace for which all men long. 
Christ’s teaching is practical: it tells of real laws for real 
life. 

“We appeal to all men to test the proposed terms of 
peace by this standard, and we desire to suggest some 
applications. 

“We must be honorable in the letter and the spirit. Our 
opponents laid down their arms upon certain clear condi- 
tions. Are we satisfied that we are now being faithful 
to our word? 

“The Christian ideal puts human life and personality 
before all material considerations, such as territory and 
mineral wealth. 

“No peace is permanent save in so far as it is based 
on goodwill. If the passions of war are perpetuated in. the 
peace, if we are looking once more to force for our security, 
the world has learnt no lesson. Must we not seek the 
reconcilement of men, as the only hope? 

“There is no more healing and reconciling influence 
than compassion. We appeal to men to put their trust in 
the miracle-working power of generosity and mercy to heal 
the wounds made by fear and strife. But vast areas of 
Central Europe are now in the terrible grip of famine. 
This is pressing relentlessly on the helpless and the 
innocent, and is in danger of crippling the future of whole 
nations. It is in the light of our Christian ideal that we 
must face these plain questions. Can we continue a 
blockading policy with these terrible results? If Germany 
hesitates to sign the peace terms, dare we contemplate 
enforcing them by the starvation of her people? 

“What shall it profit a nation if it gain the whole world 
and lose its own soul? 

“We urge our feliow-Christians to seek the truth in these 
difficult problems, and to promote a peace that shall rally 
the peoples together, and leave not the sceds of war, but 
good hopes of a settled peace and a new and vigorous 
common life for men.”’ 


—Yours, &c., Joun H. Bartow, Chairman. 
RELEASE OF C.O’S. 

Str,—I should like to add my support to theclaim put for- 
ward by the menof the Scottish Co. , N.C.C., for demobilization, 
I believe that, generally speaking, the whole of the men 
comprising the Non-Combatant Corps took their stand before 
the tribunals as Conscientious Objectors, sincerely believing 
that it was their duty to refuse combatant service, but who 
accepted non-combatant labor duties under pressure of war 
conditions. 

With the coming of peace, I think this corps should 
now be disbanded in its entirety. Its continuance would 
involve a needless waste of national expenditure in main- 
tenance, and, further, as the men can only be placed on 
labor work, the retention of this unit would probably mean 
conflict with trades unions on the principle of Industrial 
Conscription. 

I am told of another company of the N.C.C. of which 
90 per cent. of the men have positions awaiting them in civil 
life, and who could take their place in work of recon- 
struction.—Yours, c., 

J. E. WoisTENHOLME. 

The Manse, Lower Darwen. 

May 12th, 1919. 
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Poetrp. 


THE CAPTIVE FAUN. 
A cGop’s strength lies 
More in the fervor of his worshippers 
Than in his own divinity. 
Who now regards me, or who 'twines 
Red wool and threaded lilies round the brows 
Of my neglected statues ? 
Who now seeks my aid 
To add skill to the hunter’s hand, 
Or save some pregnant ewe or bitch 
Helpless in travail? 
None, since that fierce autumn noon 
I lay asleep under Zeus-holy oaks 
Heavy with syrupy wine and tired 
With the close embraces 
Of some sweet wearer of the leopard-skin— 
That noon they snared and bound me as | slept, 
And dragged me for their uncouth mirth 
Out of my immemorial woods and crags 
Down to their bastard hamlets. 


Then the god’s blood my father spilled 

To get me upon a mortal stock, dwindled and shrank. 
And I was impotent and weak 

As tthe once desirable flesh of my human mother ; 

I that should have been dreaded in wan recesses, 
Worshipped in high woods, a striker of terror 

To the wayfarer in lonely places, 

I, a lord of golden flesh and dim music, 

I a captive and coarsely derided. 


Ai! I could bite the brown flesh 
Of my arms and hands for shame and grief. 


T am weary for the freedom of free things : 
The old, gay lifo of the half-god, 
Who had no dread of death or sorrow 
IT am weary for the open spaces, 
The long, damp sands acrid with many tides, 
And the infinite wistfulness of evening seas. 
I am weary for wooded silences, 
The nymph-rapt hours of heat, 
The slow, cool lapse of moonlit nights, 
The solitude of the mysterious stars 

* Pearlwise scattered upon the domed breast of the great 

Mother, 

Oh, weary for my brovn, clean streams, 
And wet petals of woodland flowers, 
Scented with dew and delicate as a kiss. 


Here they grow careless, thinking me a coward, 
But one night I shall break these thongs 

And kill, kill, kill in sharp revenge. 

Then out of doors by the lush pastures 

To the heath and the foot-hills and the hills, 
To the wild-rose kisses of the deathless girls 
Who laugh and flash among the trees, 

Out to the unploughed lands no foot oppresses, 
The lands that are free, being free of man. 


RicHARD ALDINGTON. 


RELIGION. 


‘THREE lovely angels guard the gates of Hell— 
Three great archangels with the saddest eyes 
That ever held memories of Paradise, 
As the dusk pool we know of in the dell 
Gathered last night a host of stars that fell, 
And kept them still and clear. The three surmise 
The purpose of their mournful enterprise : 
By name they are Michael, Raphael, Gabriel. 


The guards of Heaven have mournful work to do: 
They are Michael, Raphael, Gabriel by name: 
Their eyes are sadder than the fallen flame 

In the dusk pool we know of, I and you. 

Some souls say: “It is Hell we are travelling to”; 
Some: “It is Heaven.” The angels are the same. 


GeraLtpD GOULD. 
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The Gorld of Looks. 


Tus “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NicHr. 

Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Undying Fire.”” A Novel. By H. G. Wells. (Cassell. 6s.) 

“Old and New Masters.’’ Essays in Criticism. By Robert 
Lynd. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

‘* Edward Jerningham and his Friends.’’ A Book of Eighteenth 
Century Letters. Edited by Lewis Bettany. (Chatto and 
Windus. 25s.) 

** Militarism in Education.” 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.) 

. * ~ 


By J. Langdon Davies. (Headley. 


Firry years have elapsed since the last edition of 
B. R. Haydon’s Autobiography was issued, and the book 
is not easy to come by. To most of us Haydon is little more 
than a name. Keats, we remember, wrote him letters and 
lent him money. Wordsworth gave him, in the Gothic 
cathedral of his poetry, a niche between Wilkinson and 
Jones; he stands there, made immortal in a sonnet. We 
know him, if we know him at all, as the friend of great 
men, who rated his merits as a painter a good deal higher 
than they deserved. He is worth studying for his own sake. 
Not as a painter—the less that is said or seen of his pictures 
the better—but as the autobiographer who reflected in his 
journals one of the great tragi-comical figures of all time. 


% % x 


Ir faith could move mountains, the name of B. R. 
Haydon would be as gloriously familiar as that of Michel 
Angelo. Unhappily faith cannot move mountains; that is 
one of the facts which conspire to make human life look, at 
moments, like a deplorable joke. Poor Haydon’s life was 
one of these jokes. Triumphantly certain of his own genius, 
he had power to infect others with the same confidence. He 
knew himself to be great. Health, wealth, life itself—he 
sacrificed all to his art. He struggled heroically, he suffered, 
he died at last in despair. And to what purpose? That is 
the question his miserable ghost must ask as it stalks through 
the cellars and lumber-rooms where most of his masterpieces 
now repose. To what purpose? He was the martyr of an 
illusory faith. Nature gave to Haydon all the accessories 
of genius. He had the energy, the capacity for taking pains, 
the infectious zeal. He even had the physical appearance, 
the high domed forehead, the wide burning eye of a Blake. 
But the thing itself, the quality which makes a man a great 
creative artist—that, for some ironic reason of her own, 
Nature withheld. 

- * ® 

Haypon’s life was one long battle with a diversity of 
enemies, of whom the most inveterate and the one which 
finally overcame him was debt. He fought for noble causes, 
for the liberation of art from a decayed academical conven- 
tion, and for the recognition and encouragement of. the 
artist by the State. For thirty years not a minister came 
into office without having the claims of high art forced upon 
his attention by the unceasing flow of Haydon’s letters and 
petitions. Haydon lived to see the principles he had so 
long advocated put, at last, into practice. When the 
Houses of Parliament were rebuilt it was decided 
that the interior should be decorated with allegorical 
paintings. Haydon’s triumph knew no bounds; here was 
the crowning of his life’s work. He dashed off a series of 
cartoons for the pictures. They were returned with thanks. 
Haydon never recovered from the shock of that defeat. He 
was growing old; his buoyant energy was beginning to fail 
him. He was no longer the exulting giant of earlier days, 
but a worn-out man, grown desperate and ripe for his 
inevitable suicide. 

* * * 


But what energy once was his, what vitality! He 
must have been almost terrifying in his exuberant strength. 
“T conceived my background stronger than ever. I strode 
about the room imitating the blast of a trumpet, my cheeks 
full of blood and my heart beating with a glorious heat... .” 





Now listen to him delivering a lecture. “I felt like a lion 
and read like one.”” Haydon had a weakness for lions; on 
one occasion he “ spent the day with a lion, and came back 
with a contempt for the human species.” 


* * * 


Haypoy’s religion is as hearty and optimistic as him- 
self. God is the objectification of his own sanguine 
temperament, the Absolute Lion of the universe. He was 
always conscious of inspiration; his ideas came to him by 
flashes from above. “Awoke at four with a terrific con- 
ception of Quintus Curtius after a sublime dream ”’ ; “ awoke 
with a singular bland light on the truth of Christianity.’’ 
God was always at hand, encouraging him with voices and 
visions to. be bold. The larger and the more unsaleable the 
picture he was painting, the better he seemed to himself to 
be fulfilling the divine will. Portrait-painting was not 
merely distasteful; it was almost blasphemous, immoral. 


* * * 


PORTRAIT-PAINTING—how he loathed it! And how ill 
he succeeded when brute necessity drove him to it. Incurably 
romantic, he was bored by the majority of his fellow-men. 
He wanted lions, and his sitters were all sheep. He sank 
lower than portrait-painting when, in his old age, he was 
driven to dashing off little daubs of Wellington and 
Napoleon at five guineas a-piece. ‘I have painted nineteen 
Napoleons,” he writes in 1844, “thirteen musings at St. 
Helena (Haydon’s Napoleons always mused sublimely before 
sunsets), and six other musings.” To think that Haydon, 
the apostle of High Art, should have come to this! Mingled 
with Haydon’s sense of bitter personal grievance was a 
feeling of shame at England’s disgrace in suffering such 
things to be; for, in Haydon’s mind, his own and his 
country’s fame were one and the same thing. Shame on the 
Government! Shame on an aristocracy that had neglected 
to do its duties of patronage! Haydon was sorry to have 
to reproach the British aristocracy, for he sincerely admired 
it. Royalty he found sublime. He had the privilege of 
painting a Royal personage, the Duke of Sussex. “There 
he sat—his hands covered with rings, his voice loud, royal, 
and asthmatic. There is literally as much differ- 
ence between a Royal person and a mere nobleman as between 
a nobleman and a mere plebeian. Such is the effect of 
breeding and habit.’’ But even a mere nobleman was some- 
times rather too dazzling for poor Haydon. He was com- 
pletely bamboozled in 1836 by a harmless lunatic called Lord 
Audley, who assured Haydon that he was the richest man in 
the world and gava him a grand commission. He even did 
Haydon the honor of coming to dine at his house, where “ he 
drank freely and fell asleep; I could not help being deeply 
interested at seeing the descendant of Lord James Audley 
dozing by my fireside.” At Petworth, where he is the guest 
of Lord Egremont, he is overwhelmed by the wealth and 
generosity of the noble lord. ‘“ The very flies at Petworth 
seem to know that there is room for their existence, that the 
windows are theirs.” 

Anp yet it was this same glorious aristocracy that left 
Haydon to starve and allowed England to be outstripped in 
art by the despicable French! Haydon did well to be angry 
when he thought of that. His hatred of the French was an 
instinct. “There is a lock about the French which is 
insufferable,” he remarks one day when he meets a French- 
man. “While I was talking to him I felt my blood boil 
up, I could not tell why.’ None the less, he passionately 
admired Napoleon, recognizing in him a kindred spirit. It 
was the example of the superman that seduced him into 
taking up that rather unscrupulous, Napoleonic attitude 
towards little things like money. In “The Last Thoughts 
of B. R. Haydon,” set down only a few minutes before he 
blew out his brains, he wrote: “ Wellington never used evil 
if the good was not certain. Napoleon had no such scruples, 
and I fear the glitter of his genius rather dazzled me; but 
had I been encouraged nothing but good would have come 
from me, because when encouraged I paid everybody.”’ So, 
with the thought of two of the world’s greatest lions still 
ramping through his poor head, Haydon put an end to the 
long failure which was his life. One does not know whether 
to laugh or weep, 


A. L. H. 
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Redieos. 
FRENCH INFLUENCES IN GERMANY. 


“ Preitschke’s History of Germany.” Translated by EDEN 
and CEDAR PAUL. Vol. V. (Jarrold and Allen & Unwin.) 


TREITSCHKE’S fifth volume is a sustained attack on French 
Liberalism and its German admirers. The drama opens with 
the Revolution of 1830, which dominates the whole story. 
“The great week of the Parisians transformed the whole 
situation of the world, shaking the political system of the 
legitimist Great Powers and accelerating the destruction of 
the ancient feudal dominion whose decomposition had long 
since begun. The fall of the nobility and the rise to power 
of the bourgeoisie in France inspired the middle classes, 
whose sense of self-importance was increasing, to new hopes 
and claims.’’ The prophet of the new era was Louis 
Philippe, whose character and conduct are held up to scorn 
and derision and whose dominant traits are described as 
timidity and ambition. With his accession the decay of 
France began, though only a few clear-sighted observers knew 
it; for the ruler forgot to rule and prostrated himself before 
the sovereign people. ‘“ When bad weather threatened he 
would make his way on foot through the streets dressed as a 
respectable bourgeois, looking like a bank manager with his 
obese, pear-shaped countenance and his well-brushed, full- 
bottomed wig, surmounted by a tall hat. If rain set in he 
would politely share his umbrella with some passing bour- 
geois, walking home with the astonished man arm in arm.” 

The wave of democracy set in motion by the Revolution 
of July was reinforced by the British Reform Bill of 1832. 
Ii Louis Philippe was the representative of France in her 
decline, Palmerston embodied the new England in her pros- 
perity and her greed. “His whole nature exhaled an 
atmosphere of cheerful content. His strong, square Anglo- 
Saxon head, with shrewd, wide-set eyes, recalled at once the 
strength of the mastiff and the cunning of the fox.” While 
freedom was in his mouth and credulous Liberals on the 
Continent looked up to him as tthe knight-errant of liberty, 
experience proved that his courage was only displayed against 
weak opponents, and that he furled his sails when a strong 
gale was encountered. He knew nothing of foreign nations, 
and was blind to the young national life of Germany, whose 
growth he endeavored to hinder. “ Ultimately the boundless 
arrogance of England became intolerable to the pride of all 
her neighbors, and little by little a sentiment of colossal 
hatred took possession of the Continent. When Palmerston 
died, shortly before the victors of Kéniggratz cancelled his 
life’s work with a blood-red stroke, England could hardly any 
longer be considered to rank among the Great Powers.’”’ The 
third of the new actors who loomed large in the eyes of 
Liberal Europe was Leopold of Coburg, who, like his father- 
in-law Louis Philippe, was carried to the throne by a revolu- 
tion. So English was he in his sentiments that during his 
reign Belgium was not genuinely neutral like Switzerland, 
but an ally of England. 

Having thus in the first chapter described with a pen 
of gall the new idols of Liberalism, the historian turns in 
the second to the effects of the Revolution of 1830 in North 
Germany. : “Small States,” he begins, “are apt to appear 
ridiculous ; for the State is power, and weakness stultifies 
itself immediately should it attempt to masquerade as 
power.”’ It is therefore with something like pitying con- 
tempt that he narrates the storms in a tea-cup of Brunswick 
and Hesse-Cassel, Saxony, and Hanover. In the first case 
alone was the change effected by revolutionary means; and 
revolution w1s never more justifiable than in the expulsion cf 
Duke Charles, who for the remaining forty-two years of his 
life resided in London and Paris, a disgrace to the German 
name. In Hesse, which was cursed by the worst dynasty in 
Germany, the avaricious and contemptible Elector William 
was forced to summon the Estates and to accept a Constitu- 
tion; and when his subjects refused to allow the hated 
maitresse en titre to live in the palace, he left the country, 
resigning his power to his son, who detested the constitution 
no less than his father. In both these cases the excesses 
of the rulers rendered a revolution inevitable, and Treitschke, 
who cared nothing for “legitimism,” rejoices in their fall. 
Saxony, on the other hand, the historian’s own State, was 
ruled by well-meaning princes, and merely required a young 





and vigorous king and the modernization of its machinery. 
During the long reign of Frederick Augustus the clock had 
stood still; but the July revolution set it going, and with 
the accession of his nephew, Frederick Augustus IL, a born 
reformer, a new and hopeful era was inaugurated. In 
Hanover the old dictator Miinster was overthrown, and a 
constitution, ‘moderately Liberal but not hostile to tradi- 
tional rights,” was signed by King William IV. in 1833. 

Though broadly approving the changes in the small North 
German States, Treitschke finds it hard to forgive their 
authors for having derived at least part of their inspiration 
from France. In the third chapter he turns with relief to 
Prussia, which remained immune both from revolution and 
French influences and continued her tranquil progress. The 
annexation of the Catholic Rhineland to the Protestant 
kingdom had been a risky Lut brilliantly successful experi- 
ment, for its loyalty to its ruler was noted by friend and 
foe. “Throughout the dominions of the Hohenzollern 
Prussians felt proud of themselves as servants of their King, 
and wherever the old ruler showed himself he was greeted 
with loud acclamations.” South Germans lamented what 
they called the political immaturity of Prussia, which dis- 
played but little desire for the constitution which the King 
had promised in 1815, but which everyone recognized would 
never be given as long as Frederick William lived. “How 
difficult, too, how impossible in fact, in view of the general 
situation in Europe, did the initiation of any such change 
now seem! As a result of the crude and coarse methods of 
Lord Palmerston and the Tsar Nicholas the world had ranged 
itself into two great armed camps, comprising respectively 
the constitutional States and the absolute monarchies. Who 
could suggest to Prussia the exchange of the secure alliance 
of the Eastern Powers for the fickle friendship of the hypo- 
critical advocates of freedom?” 

Treitschke admits that the old King was somewhat 
narrow and inert; and his warmest praise is reserved for 
his second son, Prince William. “Calm and steady, never 
ceasing to grow, he was ripening for a great future. In these 
years he had no thought that he would ever wear the crown. 
It was his hope that some day, as military commander for 
his father or his brother, he would lead the Prussian flag 
to new victories. So rapidly had he become master in the 
profession of arms that he was already regarded as the 
exemplar of Prussian soldiers. More ardently and more 
definitely than any statesman except Motz he had unceasingly 
advanced the opinion that the first need of his State was 
power, and that power was far more essential than liberty. 
Again and again his thoughts centred on war, not indeed 
for the sake of the rough and tumble of battle, but because 
he felt that Prussia must develop, must activate her slumber- 
ing energies.”” The Prince’s ardor for the fray was shared 
by Gneisenau and Clausewitz, who had won their laurels in 
the victorious campaigns of 1813-1815, and who desired that 
“the inevitable war against the Revolution” should be 
undertaken as soon as possible. It is characteristic of our 
historian that in describing the bellicose ardor of his 
Prussian heroes he has not a word of censure for men who 
thirsted to plunge Europe once more into the horrors of war. 
Happily the old King was wholly free from this monstrous 
passion, and kept his country at peace from the overthrow 
of Napoleon till his death in 1840. 

In the fourth chapter we turn from Prussia to the petty 
States of the South, in which the effects of the Revolution 
of 1830, though felt later than in the north, were far 
greater. South Germany and the Upper Rhineland had been 
largely Francophil since 1789, and the “ days of July ” merely 
increased their admiration for the land of liberty. The 
classic shrine of South German Liberalism was Baden, where 
the historian Rotteck exerted boundless influence by tongue 
and pen. His creed was cosmopolitan radicalism, and he 
declared that he could only distinguish in Europe free men 
and slaves. In view of this fundamental classification, 
national sympathies and antipathies ought not to exist out- 
side the unreflecting masses. ‘‘The good Freiburg doctrin- 
aire could see nothing in the world beyond the Gallic cock 
ever crowing about freedom, and the Holy Alliance, its 
deadly enemy. No word was said about the duties of national 
honor and self-preservation.’”” The champions of French 
ideas gathered together in 1832 at Hambach in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, as the students had met fifteen years before at 
the Wartburg, and demanded further instalments of liberty. 
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Though he cannot deny that some at least of their wishes, 
above all freedom of the press, were reasonable enough, 
Treitschke scoffs at the emotional idealism of the bourgeoisie, 
and defends the repressive measures by which the Bundestag 
retaliated. Alone of South German celebrities Paul Pfizer, 
the Wurtemberg prophet of Prussian hegemony and the 
leading German publicist of the ’thirties, receives his 
unstinted praise. 

The political narrative closes with the sixth chapter, 
describing the rapid expansion of the Zollverein, which was 
facilitated by the constitutional changes in certain States 
consequent on the Revolution of 1830. The daring Motz 
had been cut off in the flower of his age; but he was 
succeeded in the direction of Prussia’s finances by his friend 
and colleague Maassen, who had drawn up the customs law. 
The details of the negotiations by which new members were 
secured are tedious enough; but no theme in the book 
inspires Treitschke to such enthusiasm as the growth of the 
league. “The idea originated simultaneously in many 
minds under the pressure of German needs. But the 
clothing of the idea in flesh and blood was due to Prussia 
alone, to Kichhorn, Motz, Maassen, and, last but not least, 
the King. Nothing but a firm confidence in Frederick 
William’s inviolable loyalty could have induced the German 
princes to agree to the restriction of their sovereignty. The 
enlarged commercial union now took the name of the German 
Customs Union. ‘There were now in existence two organisa- 
tions within the Bund—a fictitious Germany centred in 
Frankfurt, and a Germany of honest work centred in Berlin. 
Amid the thick vapors of the German Federation there 
could already be discerned the contours of that lesser Ger- 
many which was one day to outshine the glory and the power 
of the Holy Roman Empire.” 

The volume closes with a detailed survey of intellectual 
influences. Afler a few pages on the Second Part of Faust 
and the death of Goethe we are plunged into an attack of 
almost hysterical violence on Young Germany, represented 
by Heine and Bérne, who committed the double crime of 
being born Jews and of preferring the France of Louis 
Philippe to the Germany of Frederick William III. and 
Metternich. ‘Cosmopolitanism and hatred of Christianity, 
bitter mockery and corruption of speech, utter indifference 
towards the greatness of national history—everything in the 
movement was Jewish. It had no creative faculty whatever, 
but assisted in undermining the foundations of State, Church 
and society, and thus contributing to the revolution of 1848.” 
When we escape {rem this passionate invective we find our- 
selves under the guidance of a lover of poetry, scholarship, 
and the arts. ‘“ Mendelssohn’s noble activity showed for all 
time that the German Jew can attain true fame only when 
he gives himself up wholly and without reserve to German 
life.” Rauch is exalted not only as the greatest of German 
sculptors but because “no labor seemed too trifling if done 
for the sake of Prussia.’’ Of Riickert and Chamisso, of 
Morike’s lyrics and Schinkel’s architecture, of the Grimms 
and the Humboldts, of Ranke and Strauss and of many 
another, he writes with easy mastery and felicitous phrase. 

As the massive volumes succeed one another our grati- 
tude to the translators and publishers increases. If we wish 
for an impartial summary of the latest researches into the 
history of Central Europe in the first half of the nineteenth 
century we shall turn to the judicial pages of Alfred Stern. 
If, however, not content with a record of events, we demand 
an insight into the thoughts and passions, the idols and 
ideals of living men, we must inwardly digest the brilliant 
pages of the German Macaulay. 

G. P. Goocu. 





THE RELIGION OF DICKENS. 


“The Secret of Dickens.” 
man & Hall. 


By W. WALTER CROTCH. 


(Chap- 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Was there irony as well as indignation in the denouncing 
of the Pharisees because they built the tombs of the prophets 
and garnished the sepulchres of the righteous? That after 
the tyrant and persecutor should come the hagiographer, 
that the life, which fire or rack or sword could not utterly 
kill, should be smothered by excited and frigid adulation 
—that is the hardest thing in the records of the great mis- 
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understood. Not so many figures in art or letters are sub- 
jected to this process; it is usually reserved for religious or 
national leaders; but the few artists who have to endure it 
certainly pass through a hard period before some iconoclast 
breaks the rococo ornament, and releases at once the man 
and the author. In England we nearly killed Shakespeare 
until Mr. Shaw came to the rescue; and now we are to 
witness a similar attempt on the natural reality and humanity 
of Dickens. To read this book of Mr. Crotch’s—it is 
but one more in a series of eulogistic hymns—is like stand- 
in that aisle of Westminster Abbey, which is heavy with 
the bad images of departed statesmen and politicians; the 
incongruity of Mr. Crotch’s views, the absurdity of his 
claims, the extravagance of his praise, quarrel violently 
with the actual genius and character of Dickens, just as 
those dreadful statues quarrel with the high and superb 
Gothic of Westminster. This book bears no more relation to 
the secret of Dickens than does the shrine at Loretto to the 
secret of Jesus Christ: except that he says so, and obviously 
has read Dickens’s novels, no one would believe from 
this book that Mr. Crotch had any sympathy with that 
electric, grotesque, vigorous, radiantly common man who 
brought back to art a world of diverse fancies and imagina- 
tions, of experience truer and deeper than that of any English 
author since Shakespeare. 

There are certain passages in the book which reveal 
Mr. Crotch’s extraordinary carelessness of history, of fact. 
Two or three instances may be given. ‘Take first,’’ Mr. 
Crotch writes, “ Inspector Buckett of the Detective Force. 
Has it ever occurred to the reader that he was the fictional 
father of practically all the sleuths of the modern novel? 
Buckett was the original type, from which subsequently 
sprang all the innumerable pictures or sketches with which 
we are familiar of the strong, silent, shrewd observer, 
who, by a mere process of inductive reasoning, fixes the 
guilt of crimes, complicated and baffling in their origin, 
on the guilty party.”’ ‘“ Bleak House,’”’ which obviously 
owes a good deal to Dickens’s growing friendship with 
Wilkie Collins, was begun in 1852; Edgar Allen Poe, the 
inventor of the type of detective described by Mr. Crotch, 
had been dead three years, and written his “ Murders in the 
Rue Morgue’”’ a dozen or so years earlier. This is no 
doubt a matter of detail-—but on the detail Mr. Crotch has 
based a quite indefensible claim for his idol. Here is a 
more general statement, whose efficacy is ruined by the 
same heedlessness. Mr. Crotch is writing of Dickens’s 
education, and says, rightly we think, that it is a good 
thing he was neither at Oxford nor Cambridge; but, not 
content with the obvious arguments, he must write: “ One 
thing is perfectly certain, the Mr. Dickens from the 
"Varsity would never have written either of the poor, or otf 
public questions generally as did ‘Boz,’ for the simple 
and sufficient reason that such education as the real 
Dickens escaped is essentially based on class-ignorance 
and class-prejudice; and we may say with certainty that 
to the same extent to which it had impressed his mind 
it could also have warped his power and distorted his 
vision.”” What feeble nonsense this passage is, with its 
“certains ’’ and its “simple or sufficient reasons.”’ And 
how little thought was needed for Mr. Crotch to recognize 
and blot it as the rubbish it is. If there are three authors, 
leaving aside philanthropists and religious leaders, who 
shared Dickens’s passion for the poor and zeal for social 
reform, they are Kingsley, Ruskin, and Charles Reade; 
and of these all were at Oxford or Cambridge, two became 
University professors, and a third was a_ fellow of 
Magdalen. Inaccuracy and anachronism are the acolytes 
in Mr. Crotch’s temple. Here is another passage which, it 
must be confessed, is written in a tongue not understanded 
of the people—it is given only as a final instance of Mr. 
Crotch’s luxuriant verbiage and incoherent thought :— 


“The influence of the reigning monarch is for all 
practical purposes Ft og nil; unless it be that the 
accession of Queen Victoria, in the purity of her bloom and 
adolescence, may be said to be symbolic or significant of 
the rise of that purism and the movement of that humanity 
which constituted the reaction from both eighteenth- 


century coarseness and indelicacy and its Caroline 
culmination.” 


Whether the culmination referred to is an abscure reference 
to the unfortunate Queen of George IV., we do not presume 
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to say; the passage is nonsense, whatever meaning is 
attached to the words. 

If Mr. Crotch had any revealing message, and power 
of exciting intelligence or inducing a proper admiration 
for his subject, faults of detail, even such faults as we 
have quoted, might be forgiven him. But we cannot 
imagine a worse introduction to Dickens than this book. 
Mr. Crotch will suffer no one near his idol’s shrine. He 
deals at length with Dickens’s predecessors, and many of 
his claims all students of English literature will be glad 
to admit. Then he comes to the crucial name of Thackeray. 
The reader might legitimately hope that a critic at this 
time of day would be satisfied to ignore the absurd efforts 
to compare talents so unlike except in their greatness. 
This, however, is what Mr. Crotch gives us :— 

‘*To me the controversy that has raged round the com- 
parison between these two unique literary figures has always 
appeared a trifle over-emphasized. No one who reads the 
works of either author attentively can escape the conciusion 
that Thackeray was so much the creation of the older 
writer, that, had the latter never come to maturity, it is, 
to say the least, doubtful whether ‘Vanity Fair’ or 
‘Esmond’ would have ever been given us.”’ a 

It is but a step from this to a Dickensian theory which shall 
prove that the immortal Charles was the author of 
‘Crotchet Castle,’ “John Inglesant,’’ “ Jane Eyre,” and 
“Marius the Epicurean.”” We do no justice to Dickens 
—nor ‘to any author—unless we realize that he is rooted 
in the past of English literature, and that he is not 
a god among clay images, but one great man with others. 
Dickens has, of course, no peer, if you use that word to mean 
an artist who produces the same effects by the same means ; 
but neither has Peacock, or Lamb, or Sir Thomas Browne, or 
Izaak Walton, or Beddoes a peer. He has equals—that 
is, there are other novelists, both English and foreign, 
whose work bulks as largely in history as does his. 
Nor, if we seek European parallels can Dickens be credited 
with any conception as lofty and noble as that of the 
Comédie Humaine. If it be true that even the loneliest of 
artists, such as Dante and Blake, that even the most 
esoteric, the least human, such as Poe and Baudelaire, are 
not really the sudden and solitary phenomena our wonder 
is apt to think them, still truer is it of vast, derivative, 
and acquisitive genius like Dickens. His debt is as obvious 
as his largesse is generous. It is a shabby trick to insist 
that everything of value in his contemporaries, everything 
novel, or revolutionary, or illuminating, was borrowed by 
them trom the master; and it will only annoy those who 
have some knowledge of nineteenth-century fiction, and 
mislead those who have not. 





SCOTT HOLLAND AND GLADSTONE. 


‘‘A Forty Years’ Friendship: Letters from the late Henry 
Scott Holland to Mrs. Drew.” (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Drew has chosen the right title for this collection 
of Scott Holland’s letters to her, and she has done well 
to give this intimate and personal correspondence to the 
world. They are a record of a friendship, strong, sincere, 
and loyal through decades. Many of her correspondents 
who were writing to her at Hawarden—notably Lord Acton 
—were writing in part for the eye of another reader. 
Holland, except for occasional incursions into recommenda- 
tions of “ Angels” for preferment, was writing entirely for 
her own. He is pouring out his opinion on the question of the 
moment—a book, a public incident, a private rejoicing or 
bereavement—with that vitality and genius which made 
him appear in company as one alive moving amongst 
the dead. The price he paid for that exuberance was indeed 
severe. He was a life-long sufferer, and mainly through 
this large output of nervous energy in sermon, speech, 
letter, or conversation. But it gave, to those who knew 
him and exulted in his friendship, a sense of such force 
and power as made his presence a delight. This 
unceasing flow of high spirits—of fun—sometimes deceived 
the stranger into the belief that here was one whom the 
sorrow and pain of life had passed by, to whom life was 
a joke, an adventure, an unvarying enjoyment; just as the 
fun with which he ragged pretension in high office, and 
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even persons of importance in their day, who took them. 
selves with excessive seriousness, made some complain that 
he was “never in earnest.’’ To those who possessed the 
great inspiration of his friendship, such criticism seemed 
absurd; and these letters should completely dispel so gross 
a mistake. Holland never talked or wrote for effect. He 
never talked or wrote to increase his reputation. As one 
interesting letter in this book reveals, he was determined 
to resist all offers of worldly “ preferment.’’? He gave him- 
self—all that was in him—to his friends; and so he moved 
through the pageant of life, enjoying and feeling with a 
passionate intensity, he seems hardly to have thought about 
himself at all. This correspondence, like all his correspond- 
ence, is strewn with apology for failure; inability to keep 
appointments owing to ill-health, inability to rise to an 
occasion, a sense of the hampering burden of the body. 
But there is hardly a complaint: the tone is rather of half 
humorous objective observation, as of one looking on his 
sufferings from outside. And in an interesting and unique 
outburst of self revelation, he professes his incapacity to 
interpret this suffering as his share of the “sackcloth and 
the ash’? :— 


‘* Life is made so wonderfully easy and bright to me— 
by the unceasing and bewildering kindness of all about me— 
that I cannot but feel a twinge when there is talk of sack- 
cloth and ashes, of vinegar and gall. There ought to be 
more austerity: I know it: even the discipline that is sent, 
the discipline of fettering ill health that forbids, at every 
step, any but the poorest advance in the way that I long, 
with my real heart, to travel—this discipline which never 
leaves me a moment free—I can lightly acquiesce in from 
mere easy-going good humour, which is too ‘animal’ to be 
morally ‘ precious ’—there is nothing I cannot slide through 
—nothing frets me long, nothing lays a burden of distress, 
no, not even my own failures and falls. I can slip from 
moment to moment, unabashed. And no wonder that men 
miss the needful sackcloth in me, and the necessary ash.” 


These letters are full of the friendships of an intimate 
circle, each friends of the other. The Gladstones, the 
Lytteltons, Horners, Talbots, and members of other families 
who served their generation, move in and out of its pages. 
Much of the correspondence is concerned with these families’ 
vicissitudes, deaths, marriages and the coming of the new 
generation. And all this radiant record of gentleness, 
honor, and mirth is in part overshadowed by the 
calamity which was to exact from this particular group so 
terrible a toll of young and promising life. So many of 
this new generation, introduced into these pages as those 
inscrutable babies in whose company Holland so greatly 
delighted, have been consumed in the fire of war. The last 
few years are saddened by these losses. ‘ These lists are 
appalling.” After Will Gladstone’s death, “Life is torn 
up by the roots through tragedies like this. It ceases to 
have meaning, and sequence, and reason, and fitness, and 
order.’’ Later, “ The cost that we are paying is terrifying.” 
“T can think of nothing, day and night, but the North 
Sea. Charles Fisher is killed. The noble heart! God help 
us!’’ “The whole thing is too ghastly for words. We 
all loathe war more and more. That is the one clean gain. 
It is hell, hell, hell.”’ He can go back in such terrible 
days to the garnered treasure of the past. ‘Though the 
earth is blind and bloody, and the outlook crowded with 
terror, we can nurse our ancient hopes and loves, and 
memories and laughter. These cannot die, nor ever grow 
stale and thin.’’ But though at the last he can rejoice in 
the fall of “ that abomination of autocracy ”’ in Russia, and 
in “Turkey breaking-in the ground where it committed 
its last and worst atrocities! Arabia alive! And our 
Cavalry through!” ; yet “ What can we pray for the New 
Year?’’ he asks. “Only that it may, at least, bring about 
the end.” 

Behind this company of friends, in the earlier years, 
towers the giant figure of Gladstone, who was regarded by 
Holland with something approaching worship: at once 4 
subject of intimate affection and a leader of almost unques- 
tioning authority. He followed the great statesman through 
all the changes and vicissitudes of the eighties : and criticism 
of the policy never influenced his loyalty to the man. Yet 
he was troubled and perplexed at the Gordon episode: both 
before and after its consummation. “A tragedy has passed 
and overwhelmed us,’ he writes, ‘which leaves us dis- 
heartened and fagged, to face blind perils in a meaningless 
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NEW FICTION 





THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 
6s. net 


By VINCENTE BASCO IBANEZ 


. . . @ wonderful study of the psychology and history of a 
wealthy family of the Argentine who have intermarried with 
Germans and French, and the effect of the war on their 
lives.”"—Daily Express. 


THE DEAN. 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE, 6s. net. Dorothy Canfield, author 


of “TheSquirrel Cage,’ etc 





6s. net. A New Novel by Lady Charnwood 


WHAT NOT. 6&s.net. Rose Macaulay. Second Impression. 
The Daily Teleyraph.—‘ In Miss Macaulay we have cause for uni- 


versal thanksgiving, for she has written one of the wittiest, most 
ironical, and altogether funniest books that has appeared these many 
years.” 


The Scotsman.—*... 
The Morning Post.—‘* 


THE POT BOILS. 
STRANGE ROADS. 


THE MAKING OF AN 6&s. net. 
ENGLISHMAN. 


. amusing from cover to cover.” 
... great fun and something more” 


6s. net. M. Storm Jameson. 


6s. net. Maud Diver. Third Impression. 


W. L. George. New Edition 
with a New Preface. 





DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND 
REALITY 


A Study in the Politics of Reconstruction. 
MACKINDER, M.P. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Upon the great realties which lie at the 
back of all politics there are all too few who can at once exercise a 
strong reason and a lucid pen. Mr. Mackinder is one of them.” 


By H. J. 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY 
By the Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Statist—‘ ...of profound value to all who are concerned 
with the changing relations of labour, capitel, management, and 
public interest.” 


INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY 
By ORDWAY TEAD. 6s. A Study 
class Psychology. 


net. 


of Working- 


The Nation..—*. . . truly a book to be grateful for. . approaches 
the matter from the right standpoint, which is: how shall we organise 
industry so that its methods may square with the root facts of human 
nature?’ 

VESTIGIA 
By Colonel REPINGTON, C.M.G. With Maps and 
Portraits. 21s. net. 

The Daily Express.—‘ ... his memoirs take immediate rank as a 
work of military importance.” 

The Saturday Review.—‘...he has set the highest naval and 


military authorities on thinking. Greater service there is none which 
any man can render to his country.” 


SONS OF ADMIRALTY 


First Short Complete History of the Naval War, 1914-1918. 
By ARCHIBALD HURD and H. H. BASHFORD. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT WAR BRINGS IT HOME 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN HARGRAVE (White 
Fox). 10s. 6d. net. 


Punch —‘. . . if we are to make good our losses in the ranks of 
the young and fit, we have got to give our children a better chance of 
living healthy, wholesome lives. . . . Intrinsically, his idea is sound, 
and I plead with all my heart for a fair consideration of his schemes 
and for help in their development.” 


ANIMAL LIFE AND HUMAN 
PROGRESS 
Edited by Prof. ARTHUR DENDY, F.R.S. 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume is the outcome of a course of nine public lectures 
delivered at King’s College, London, by distinguished men of science. 
There is a connection between the subjects of the different lectures 
which will be obvious at once to the thoughtful reader. 


LONDON 1012, ORANGE STREET, W.C.2 
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A Brilliant Volume of Literary Criticism 


OLD AND NEW 
MASTERS 


By ROBERT LYND. Cloth, 12/6 net 


G.K.CHESTERTON HILAIRE BELLOC HENRY JAMES 


G.BERNARDSHAW JANE AUSTEN W. B. YEATS 
BROWNING THOMAS HARDY RUDYARDKIPLING 
SWINBURNE JOSEPH CONRAD KEATS and others. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: 


A New Revision of the Translation of 
1611. By the Rev. E.E. CUNNINGTON. 
Cloth, 21/- net. 


A attempt to give the English reader a version of 
the New Testament free from irritating blunders in 


English that disfigure the Revised Version of 188]. 


A NEW LONG NOVEL BY 


W. L. GEORGE 
BLIND ALLEY 


A NEW LONG NOVEL BY 


GILBERT CANNAN 
PINK ROSES 7/6 net 


A NEW LONG NOVEL BY 


GEORGE COLMORE 
THE THUNDERBOLT 7]- net 


THE IRISH LABOUR MOVEMENT: 
From the Twenties to Our Own Day. 
By W. P. RYAN. Cloth, 4/6 net. 


Mr. Ryan surveys the whole field of labour politics in Ireland; 
and for the first time we are presented with a coherent account 
of the origins, the development, and aims of a movement which 


has fundamentally changed the political outlook in the [reland 
of to-day. 


9/- net 


EVERY IRISHMAN’S LIBRARY. 


THE MASTER WORKS OF IRISH LITERATURE. 
Three new Volumes completing the Set of T'welve. 


10. MARIA EDGEWORTH.: Selections from His 
Works. 
With an Introduction by Sir Malcolm C. Seton, K.C.B. 


11. THE COLLEGIANS. By Gerald Griffin. 


With an Introduction by Padroic Colum. 


12. CARLTON’S STORIES OF IRISH LIFE. 
With an Introduction by Darrell Figgis. 


Send for a complete list of the volumes in “‘ Every Irishman’s 
Library.” 


THE THREE ROCK ROAD. POEMS. 
By H. L. DOAK, author of Verdun and Other 


Poems. 2/- net. 
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war.” Yet he will find high justification. “‘The trouble has 
come out of a refusal to travel the easy road of force: and 
even if we find ourselves at last with no road at all, that is 
better than a wrong road deliberately chosen.” “It is 
pleasant to read French taunts about conquest and selfish- 
ness, and not even feel touched enough by them to be angry.”’ 
But he is triumphant over the great Franchise Bill, and 
wholehearted against the opposition of the Lords. Of one 
squalid debate, “it made me very angry, and very sick,” he 
writes, “ to read of the miserable turmoil of the Commons: 
and to think of what your father has to endure, in this 
roaring, screaming, cruel, ugly, base, dirty rough-and- 
tumble. And Randolph is really not so distressing as those 
aged old miseries on the Front Bench, who join in his howls, 
and do not have the grace to apologize. Have the Commons 
any principle or any dignity left?’’ He rejoices that the 
bishops, to Lord Salisbury’s infinite disgust, supported the 
Bill in the Lords. “I was delighted to find that King (Bishop 
of Lincoln) was for the Franchise on the ground that a vote 
is the right preparation for entering the Kingdom of Heaven. 
This argument was not used, I noticed, in either House.” 
Yet the great Irish plunge filled him (as also his friend George 
Russell) with the darkest misgivings, and provoked one of 
the very few uncharitable outbursts in this correspondence. 
“The plunge into the Unknown is serious, is tremendous. 
The possibilities are terrific: no one can foretell them. The 
social disruption of Ireland involved in this upheaval to 
power of that which has never shown the capacity to use it, 
of that temper still so barbaric, so untempered, so irrespon- 
sible, so false, so mean—with the swarm of angry memories 
that are inherited, and the inevitable strain of poverty, and 
the depression of a disastrous Fate that hangs like a doom 
over TIreland—all this makes it impossible but that the 
venture should be one of awful hazard.’’ Perhaps the murder 
of the husband of Lady Frederick Cavendish had uncon- 
sciously colored that verdict. He is compelled to fall back 
upon trust in a man. “The conditions of life would seem 
to me too hopeless for me to venture the decision, unless 
your father had made it for me.”” Even when his hero states- 
man had retired from the scene, Scott Holland remained 
faithful to the Liberal Party, and mourned over its defeat. 
To him in 1895 that defeat seemed irretrievable. Virtue had 
gone out of it, gone to the Labor Party and the Socialists. 
And he despaired of recovery. 

“The entire moral prophetic force that once rose to 
your father’s touch has been sucked out of the older 
Liberalism by the Socialist movement. And that, instead 
of helping to inspire and transmute the older party, has 
done its very best to wreck it. It is, to my mind, a wicked 
and disastrous policy for Labor. ... The forces that have 
vanished in the wreck are: (1) The Radical Capitalist, and 
(2) The Noneconformist, with his conscience. ‘The revolt of 
Labor is a revolt against these champions. It will never be 
championed by them again. In throwing them out, it has 
thrown itself into the wilderness.’’ 

“Never” is a long word to use about politics. Scott 
Holland conducted his little “Commonwealth” paper 
scrupulously free from Pai'ty politics, and probably few of its 
readers belonged to the Radical “hive.’”’ But ten years 
afterwards he was happy as a schoolboy at the return of his 
old Party to power, although that return was led by the 
Radical Capitalists to protect Free Trade, and by the Non- 
conformist with his conscience kicking against rates for 
denominational schools. 

But in the interval one had died “ not having seen the 
promises ”’—seeing rather his life-work perish in confusion 
and darkness. To Holland, called in with others for a last 
interview with Mr. Gladstone before the end, it was as the 
passing of a conqueror. “‘The old lion, whose strength 
cannot break, though he is sorely stricken ’—those were the 
words that came to my lips. And the courtesy, and the 
dignity, and the deep piety that were always the notes of his 
presence were all marked as ever. That is what made me 
glad to have had just that one passing touch, because all my 
memories of him are wholly of one and the same master- 
soul.’ And after the end he almost passionately defends 
the place of his sepulchre. “I would far, far rather have 
it out in the open, under the passing feet, than hidden away 
and choked out under the seats. And is it not part of the 
honor of lying there in the Abbey that all London, and all 
the world tread above your grave? He lies in the thick of 
the throng. Ever the feet pass over him—the tramp of the 
multitudes. All the great ones who lie there are become 





the common property of the people. Is not this part of it?” 

“ T confess to a sense of impatience,”’ said Father Waggett 
at’a Memorial Service, “ when I hear Holland compared with 
this bishop or that dean, with this writer or that preacher. 
He did not belong 'to the same world. He was of a different 
scale, of a more august chapter of design. This was our 
witness, this was our friend.’’ The words will be echoed by 
all who knew him. Something of the force and fire of the 
man, the easy brilliance of style, the power of sympathy, the 
delight in life, the scorn of all things mean and base linger 
still in these letters of an earlier day. 





THE BIRTH OF SOCIALISM. 


‘A History of British Socialism.” By M. BEER. With an 

Introduction by R. H. TAWNEY. Vol. I. (Bell. 12s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Beer’s book is, as Mr. Tawney points out, a history of 
political thought. The “ thought’’ of which it tells the story 
is that kaleidoscope of aspirations, theories, and despairs 
which the world is now content to cover by the word 
“Socialism.” When you have affixed the label of language 
and definition to any dynamic phenomenon, like Socialism, 
you unfortunately and inevitably convert it into something 
static. The ordinary man believes that Socialism was sud- 
denly invented in the middle of the nineteenth century by a 
German Jew, who announced that all property should be 
equally divided among the population. And, from the point 
of view of the historian of political thought, that is what 
Socialism, or one aspect of the kaleidoscope, really is, merely 
because men believe it. The merit of Mr. Beer’s work is 
that he abolishes that word “suddenly” from our 
view of political and social history, and that he never defines 
Socialism. He shows us that Marxian Socialism was only 
one great wave, perhaps the proverbial “third wave,” of the 
sea of thoughts and desires which had ebbed and flowed in 
the world since Christ exclaimed: “ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” In this 
volume Mr. Beer does not reach the period of Marxian 
Socialism ; beginning with the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
he leaves us in the middle of the Gospel according to Feargus 
O’Connor. The two Gospels are again only two risings of 
that same wave against the tyranny of private property. The 
reading of this continual ebb and flow in human thought 
through centuries leaves us with a profound pity for the 
human race, and it must be confessed that it is only the 
feeling of pity that can save one from a feeling of profound 
contempt. Man excels all other species of animals in his 
genius for contriving methods of making himself elaborately 
miserable, and nowhere has .be given that genius a wider 
rein than in economics. He has failed to solve the problem 
of production and distribution which was settled finally by 
ants and bees thousands of years ago. The system adopted 
in the human hive is that of private property, and rich and 
poor; and its theory, still persisting to-day, has never been 
more succinctly stated than it was in 1714 by Mandeville, 
who pleaded for letting the poor alone, because “in a free 
nation, where slaves are not allowed, the surest wealth con- 
sists in a multitude of laboring poor ignorant as 
well as poor.” 

It is this theory and system against which the wave 
of “ Socialism” has been lapping from the time of Christ 
to the time of Lenin. Socialism, strictly speaking, had not 
been born, or perhaps had only just been born, at the period 
in which Mr. Beer’s first volume ends. It required the 
terrific travail of the industrial revolution to bring to birth 
so tremendous a monster, which—though the blind refuse to 
see it—is coming to maturity among the convulsions of world- 
war and world-revolution. But the value of Mr. Beer’s work 
consists in his revealing how right back through the economic 
history of England, when, periodically, the wave of protest 
and revolt rose against the existing system, the leaders in 
thought and action, John Ball, More, the Diggers, Robert 
Owen, and, finally, the Chartists, preached the ideas, dim 
perhaps and inchoate, of modern Socialism, and devised, and 
even practised, the methods of the modern Socialists. In 
1649 Peter Chamberlen was urging the nationalization of 
land, mines, and unearned increment, for the same reasons 
and by the same arguments as the State Socialists of to-day ; 
and at the same time the school of Owen and co-operative 
Socialism was represented by the social reformers Plockhoy 
and John Bellers. But it is in the period 1760 to 1840 that 
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THE UNDYING FIRE 


A story written in words 
of fire--words that burn | 
into our very souls—words 

that strip us of all our petty | 
vanities and reveals the | 
utter emptiness of life. It 

is a book for fathers and 
mothers, for schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, and | 
for all men and women. | 
The world needs this book. | 
Stimulating, brilliant, epi- } 
grammatic, and alive with | 
keen and real characters. 





| 


6/- net. 


ROBERT HICHENS 


SNAKE-BITE 


**Snake-bite,”” which is 
one of the principal stories 
in a book of little novels, 
is among the finest romances 
of the desert that has come 
from Mr. Hichens’ pen. 

“Snake-bite” is one of 
those little novels you will 
always remember. And it 
is only one of a set of 
literary gems which make 
un a notable volume, 














7/+ net. 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


THE FOREST FIRE 


‘We can warmly recom- 
mend these stories 


~—Sheffield Telegraph. 








“In the collection of 
short stories bound together 
under the name of ‘THE 
FOREST FIRE,’ Mr. Temple 
Thurston gives us a set of 
parables all worth taking to 
heart. In the most telling 
and powerful and beautiful 
story of all (is) the story 
which gives its name to the 
volume."’—Evening Standard. 








7/- net. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 


A NOVEL BY SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Home and the World. 


A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Mail.—**The Home and the World’ is the first 
long story I have read by him of Indian life to-day. It is told 
ingeniously by three people from their different points of view, 
thus challenging comparison wth ‘The _ Ring and the Book,’ 
and coming out with honours, I think 


NEW WORKS BY ERNEST POOLE 
Author of ‘‘ The Harbour,” &c. 


The Dark People: Russia’s Crisis. 





Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. ret. 
The Village: Russian Impressions. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





Dr. John Fothergill and his 
Friends: 
Chapters in Eighteenth Century Life. By R. 
HINGSTON FOX, M.D. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette.—‘ The circles in which such a 
man moved and the men and women with whom he asso- 
ciated could hardly fail to be interesting; and Dr. Hingston 
Fox has done well to write a biography—and a good one— 
which brings us into touch with them.” 


The Second Period of 


Quakerism. 


By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B.A. 


, BEB, 
President of the 


Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly 


Oak, near Birmingham. With Introduction by 
RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 
The Intuitive Basis of 


Knowledge. 
An Epistemological Inquiry. By Professor N. O. 
LOSSKY. Authorized ‘Translation by NATH- 
ALIE A. DUDDINGTON, M.A. With a Preface 
by Professor G. DAWES "HICKS. 8vo. 16s. net. 
*.* Macmillan’s New Announcement List post free 
application. 
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N™ LYONS 
A LONDON LOT 


(The novel of the successful play, ‘ London Pride. ” 


A new full-length novel of East End folk and th 
war, by the finest living delineator of Cockney life 
and character. 


NOW READY. 6s. net. 





Murray Marks and His Friends. 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, Author of “ Ozias 
Humphry,” &e. Illustrated. Demy  8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
In the art world of London there was hardly any 
man better known, and certainly none more 
thoroughly trusted, than Murray Marks. The present 
volume gives some interesting glimpses of his many 
famous friends, and is full of rare information con- 
cerning the art world of the pre-Raphaelite period. 





= 
Pushing Water. By R.N.V. 4s. net. 
In “Pushing Water’? R.N.V. 
description of the life on a ‘‘Movy” (or motor 
launch) engaged in mine sweeping and submarine 
hunting. 
“This entertaining book. . 


gives an intimate 


. @ vivid picture of 
existence on a * Movy.’’’—Sunday Times. 
“Deseribed with real humour. . 


. decidedly 
interesting.” —Birmingham Post. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, ViCO ST., W.1. 
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it is particularly useful to study the reots from which sprang 
modern Socialism. The period was, as Mr. Tawney rightly 
points out, one in which the theory and practice of the anti- 
thesis of Socialism triumphed, and it has received, from that 
point of view, “ more attention in England than that of any 
other period.” But “ what has never been adequately written 
is the history of the political philosophy (of this period) which 
failed.”” The greater part of Mr. Beer’s first volume is 
devoted to an account of that political philosophy which 
failed between 1800 and 1840, but which, under other forms 
and in other conditions, broke out again with overwhelming 
strength in the latter half of the nineteenth century. In the 
ferment of the earlier period can be traced almost all the 
fundamental ideas of the later co-operative, trades union, 
socialist, and revolutionary movements. The idea ofa political 
Labor Party appears in 1831, the theory and practice of the 
general strike in 1834, even the Soviet idea is distinctly 
heard in 1833, when the “ Crisis” wrote: “The only House 
of Commons is a House of Trades, and that is only just 
beginning to be formed. We shall have a new set of boroughs 
when the unions are organized: every trade shall be a 
borough, and every trade shall have a council of representa- 
tives to conduct its affairs. The elements are 
gathering. The character of the Reformed Parliament is 
now blasted, and, like the character of a woman when lost, 
is not easily recovered. It will be substituted by a House 
of Trades.” 

We have said enough to show the scope of Mr, Beer’s 
book. It could not have been written except by a man of 
immensely wide reading and learning. And Mr. Beer has 
the rare gift of being able to place his knowledge at the dis- 
posal of his reader. As a study of the birth of Socialism 
his first volume is invaluable. 





‘“A WANDERING FANATIC.”’ 


“On the Edge of the World.” 

(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 
Eaky in the days of the Mesopotamia campaign a descrip- 
tion by an “ Eye-Witness” (published by some papers, and 
rejected by others to make room for a great speech by the 
latest Man who was Winning the War) of a scene in the 
Garden of Eden, where he tethered his boat to the Tree of 
Knowledge, brought to those who care for good writing the 
news that there really was an official correspondent— 
even though appointed to a subsidiary campaign—who had 
eyes for positive and direct observation, and personality, and 
a tender conscience when using English. Subsequent 
despatches from Mr. Candler confirmed this, though 
the Censor did not permit the author of “The Long Road 
to Baghdad ”’ to indulge his gifts fully till the fighting was 
ended. It might be thought that Mr. Candler, being in a 
land golden with romance and tradition, was specially 
favored ; but after reading “On the Edge of the World”’ 
we have not any doubt that he could tell a fascinating story 
if he had nothing but an old frying-pan for a subject. He 
takes us with him among great mountains away from the 
track of tourists, on pilgrimages with strange people to a 
sacred lake and a sacred cave ; but what matters is the spirit 
of the guide. Any journey is an adventure to the born 
traveller, the true vagabond, whether it be to the mountains 
of Kashmir or the tors of Devon. Indeed, it was while we 
were limping with Mr. Candler round the great mountain 
of Nanga Parbat, our boots worn to ribbons, that 
he, without warning, suddenly transported us to 
a place we know—Oh! vanished days!—near Okehamp- 
ton. It was owing to our guide being overcome by a wave 
of homesickness at the sight of his own sorry boots. He had 
bought them ready-made two years before when walking on 
Dartmoor. 

“It was a misty day, he writes. The low veiled 
hills looked immense, but in the evening the sun broke 
through the clouds and lit up the heather, and the uncom- 
promising grey and brown became a rosy-colored wilderness. 
We lay in an old stone-circle, built by pre-historic men for 
the orientation of some star, and watched it set limned 
against Yes Tor. I had never felt so near earth, such a 
sense of the oldness of the world. It was a kind of mellow 
happiness in old inheritance, a thankfulness in every pore 
for this rock and heath and scrub and pasture, and for 
one’s part in the soil. One could pray for another incarna- 
tion under the same soft sky, to be borne here again in an 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 





eddy of the same life-wave which brought the Celt and 

stone-age man. The feeling was homely and physical; it 

was of the bone and blood, nct of the mind. Asia cannot 
inspire it.” 

In a few words Mr. Candler transports you from 
that charmed circle in the bracken to the perilous slopes of 
Nanga Parbat; and, wherever his fancy directs you, there 
you are richer for a real experience. Mr. Candler appears 
to have been everywhere. His memory is crowded with 
pictures of beauty and wonder. Constantly the changing 
view brings to his mind something of splendor he once 
encountered in Asia, or Europe, in a village inn, or in a book, 
He is to be envied such a haunted mind. Henry James has 
confessed that he went through life gathering impressions. 
It was a hint of a kind of professionalism not altogether 
pleasing. But Mr. Candler has not packed his mind with 
picture postcards, like the pocket-book of an American 
tourist. When his memory is stirred the thing recalled is 
always apt and always welcome. Though it will never be 
our blessed fortune to tread the earth of Kashmir its map 
will never be the same again. We had heard that Nanga 
Parbat is one of the highest peaks in the world, and we 
did not care. Mr. Candler tells us that— 

“‘The rare and exquisite beauty of it lies in the suggestion 

of something unearthly and remote. On clear mornings, 

and at sunset after rain, she is seen across the valley of 

Kashmir a wraith-like vision hanging between earth and 

sky, her base hidden in clouds remote from the pedestrian 

ranges at her feet. ... When I watched the rose, the 
opal, the amber lights of dawn dissolving in the mists that 
covered the intervening ranges, and saw the head of Nanga 
floating in the air far away and ethereal, I was ill at ease 
until I had started on the road with my tent and baggage. 

I had never seen a peak that draws one so irresistibly 

towards it.” 

Mr. Candler mixed with pilgrims going to the sacred 
lake of Gangabal and to the sacred cave of Amarnath, in 
a wild and remote country which gave him the sense of 
coming to the end of the created world. It is easy to believe 
that he never sees an Asiatic pilgrim without wondering if 
he may not be afoot just for the pilgrimage. “ A wandering 
fanatic’ is his own description of himself. He has a strain 
of the gipsy. Fortunately, he is able to gratify his bent for 
wayfaring and contact with the things he loves, rivers and 
mountains and flowers—how often the familiar names of the 
flowers of English lanes and meadows come into these tales 
of Kashmir!—and the rare pagans like himself whom he 
meets in his wanderings. 





THE MODERN ARTIST. 


‘*The Moon and Sixpence: A Novel.” 
MAUGHAM. (Heinemann. 7s. net.) 


By W. SOMERSET 


Ir is interesting to take Mr. Maugham’s new novel by itself, 
not because it is a remarkable book, but a sort of literary 
portmanteau of a remarkable modern obsession. This is the 
story. Charles Strickland is a respectable stockbroker (so far 
as society makes that possible) of about forty, with wife and 
children. He is entirely commonplace, and the narrator of 
the tale finds him as much like any other stockbroker as 
one china ornament in a seaside lodging-house is like 
another. But beneath the tranquil surface of the lake 
is Grendel’s cave. Strickland is a genius, a great painter 
manqué, and suddenly what Mr. Maugham calls “ the spirit 
of God ”’ catches him by the hair. So he deserts his wife and 
children and runs away to Paris, where he lives solitary in 
a garret, starving and painting. When he is urged at last to 
negotiate with his wife, he writes: “God damn my wife. She 
is an excellent woman. I wish she was in hell.”’ Such is 
the austerity of the artistic genius. Strickland’s genius 
indeed is so very austere that flesh and blood will not tolerate 
it, and we find him breaking ont into wild and brutal fits 
of sensuality, in which the coarser the instrument, the 
happier is Strickland’s outraged flesh and blood. Finally, 
he falls ill, and is nursed back to life by an artist 
acquaintance and his wife in their own home. Being too 
weak to paint, Strickland occupies himself in seducing the 
wife and turning the artist out of his own house. He soon 
gets tired of Mrs. Stroeve, and she poisons herself 
Strickland takes himself off to Marseilles, where he knocks 
about in gambling hells and brothels, until he gets a job on 
a ship bound for Tahiti. There he paints his finest master- 
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A NEW NOVEL BY JANET LAING 


THE MAN WITH THE LAMP. 


Cr. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 
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pieces, beats his native “ wife’’ black and blue, and finally 
dies of leprosy in the bush. Such is the exciting career of 
the illustrious Strickland. Mr. Maugham is, unfortunately, 
reticent about the quality of the pictures painted by the 
great man—‘ Strickland was an odious man, but I still 
think he was a great one’’—but we do find a description of 
the paintings which the doctor who tended him found in his 
hut :— 

‘“‘It was tremendous, sensual, passionate ; and yet there 
was something horrible there too, something which made 
him afraid. It was the work of a man who had delved into 
the hidden depths of nature and had discovered secrets 
which were beautiful and fearful too. It was the work of a 
man who knew things which it is unholy for men to know. 
There was something primeval there and terrible. It was 
not human. It brought to his mind vague recollections of 
black magic. It was beautiful and obscene.” 


‘“ Mon Dieu, this is genius,” decides the doctor. Something, 
tuo, we learn of Strickland’s novel color schemes : — 

“There were purples, horrible like raw and putrid 

flesh, and yet with a glowing, sensual passion that called 

up vague memories of the Roman Empire of Heliogabalus; 

- there were deep yellows that died with an unnatural 

passion into a green as fragrant as the Spring and as pure 

as the sparkling water of a mountain brook... . All that 

was healthy or natural, all that clung to happy relationships 

und the simple joys of simple men, shrunk from them (the 

colors of Strickland’s mangoes, bananas and oranges) in 

(lismay ; and yet a fearful attraction was in them, and like 

the fruit on the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, 

they were terrible with the possibilities of the Unknown.”’ 
It would have been worth while treasuring some of the con- 
versation and opinions of a man who could make an orange 
die with an unnatural passion into green. What did he think 
of Landseer, and in what terms would he have described the 
relationship between Mr. and Mrs. Browning? Alas! 
Strickland’s talk can be gathered into ten pages, its purport 
and refrain into three monosyllables—* go to hell,” an 
expression which he applies with sovereign impartiality to all 
who have the privilege of meeting or living with him—wives, 
mistresses, prostitutes, friends, foes, admirers, 
thieves, waiters, nurses, and dealers. 

Mr. Maugham’s object—if he has one—is to make 
Strickland detestable, an artistic Jonathan Wild, a 
Heathcliffe with a palette but without his love. What he 
really makes him is preposterous and grotesque, so far as 
a spook can be adjectival at all. We will not fasten on to 
Mr. Maugham the absurdity of some theory or other that 
genius works in this way. Unfortunately, there are still 
quite a number of people who do so think, so strongly does 
the prudish-prurient Victorian convention persist that genius 
and art are rather attractively improper, and that a 
genius is justified in turning other people’s happiness into 
misery and love into hate, so long as he contrives to turn 
yellow into green. If there were any truth in this conception, 
the sooner that we regard and treat genius as a form of 
human rabics the better. But we may leave these diseased 
fantasies alone, and ask ourselves again: What is Mr. 
Maugham driving at? If his purpose has been a lightning 
sketch ofa blackguard who daubs, he has simply failed. 
Strickland never lives and breathes through half a page. 
If he has attempted a pathological study of perverted great- 
less, any wretched little pseudo-artist, who seduces his 
friend’s wife and deserts both her and his own, can lay claim 
to the like. We imagine that genius sees too much of the 
devil in this world to relish employment under him. What 
we feel we should like to ask Mr. Maugham is: Why drag 
art into it? Why not have let Strickland stay stockbroker 
and develop into one of those Napoleons of Finance, dear to 
the faney of a certain school of American novelists? There 
actually are such beings, and it is not necessary to make 
them paint or write in order to that they are 
geniuses, 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Co-Operation for Farmers.” By LioNen Smiti -GoRvoN. 

(Williams & Norgate, 6s.) 

Mr. Lronet Smira-Gorvon writes not only for the agri- 
culturist, but for the co-operator generally. There are larger 
volumes on the subject than this, but they would be better 
if they were as lucid. The author, who is librarian of the 
Co-operative Reference Library, Dublin, describes what he 
has learned in practice of the benefits of co-operation in 
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agriculture and the means of increasing those benefits. His 
volume is a history of the movement and a guide to those 
who wish to start co-operative societies. Knowing the 
dangers of co-operative movements where the principles of 
co-operation are absent, he puts in a needed word for the 
“doctrinaire.” Time after time a departure from tthe rules 
has opened the door to capitalists who have turned societies 
into joint stock companies while still retaining the title of 
co-operative. He is not unmindful of the apathy of members, 
whose minds are attracted mainly by dividends, banishing 
spirit and ideal. The applicableness of co-operation to 
agriculture is sufficiently proved already in every country in 
Europe. The American farmer was late in starting, but he 
has achieved striking success in co-operative marketing. 
Mr. Smith-Gordon pleads with co-operators not to think of 
agricultural production and industrial production in different 
categories. A better division is co-operation for production 
and co-operation for distribution ; otherwise rivalries and 
competition arise. The author formulates a theory of distri- 
bution, which should be studied by all who are interested 
in the co-operative control of industry. 





Che Geek in the City. 


THE Stock Exchange has had a dull, not to say a heavy, week, 
and there has been a marked decline in Consols, which fell below 
55 on Wednesday, but rallied afterwards and recovered to 
55} on Thursday. It is not so long since they were at 63, and 
at the price they look very cheap in comparison with the 
French Loans; for, of course, there is no prospect at all of 
French revenue from taxation meeting the necessary expenditure 
plus the interest on the debt. News from abroad has not been 
encouraging. British soldiers are fighting in Afghanistan, in 
Russia, and in various other distant countries at a cost which 
the War Office has refused to estimate. In spite of this, there 
has been during the last month a large reduction in public 
expenditure, and last week the floating debt was actually 
reducing by over eight millions. ‘The Stock Exchange is expect- 
ing a new loan for the purpose of funding short term obligations 
and meeting the Chancellor’s estimated deficit. ‘The financiers 
are, of course, anxious to get the best possible terms, and this 
may explain the weakness of Consols and other gilt-edged 
securities. Money has been if anything more usable, and 3 per 
cent. has been freely paid for short loans. Activity in oil shares 
continues, but those who know about intrinsic values predict 
a very severe slump when the big operators begin to unload on 
the public. Canadian securities have been depressed by the 
outburst of Bolshevism or Sovietism in Winnipeg, and _ its 
extension to other parts of the Dominion. Thursday’s Bank 
Return was unsatisfactory with another decline in the Reserve. 


ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. 

The ordinary stocks of the leading railways of Argentina 
have recently enjoyed a considerable rise. ‘This is partially 
explained in some of the cases by the traffie figures, which, 
ou the whole, make a very good show, the case of the Central 
Argentine being a conspicuous exception. But the rise is 
more attributable to other causes. Higher freights have been 
conceded in the case of two lines. Labor conditions are 
reported to be very much more peaceful; crops are abundant, 
and the fuel difficulty appears, if anything, to be rather better 
owing to prolonged experiments with oil. Another factor is the 
pending visit of railway officials from London to look into the 
affairs of the railways on the spot. Certainly the chief factors 
in the situation are more hopeful than for some time past. 


Two TEXTILE REPORTS. 

Two leading textile concerns have published their reports 
recently, namely, the British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ 
Association, better known in market circles as _ the 
“Slubbers,’’ and the Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ 
Association. Both are satisfactory, the latter especially having 
had a good year. Slubbers’ gross profits for 1918-19 were nearly 
£13,000 better at £240,719, but, renewals and general expenses 
being heavier, net profits were about £2,700 lower at £135,104. 
The 10 per cent. dividend was maintained, reserve and deprecia 
tion allowances the same as a year ago, and the balance to 
next year 1s £5,600 less, at £40,259. The Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
gross profits for the year ended March 31st, 1919, were £893,659, 
against £701,182 in the previous year. In 1917-18, provision 
against depreciation of investments absorbed £125,000, while 
this year £100,000 is placed to ‘‘reserve for contingencies,” 
obviously a wise precaution in view of the unsettled state of the 
world. Debenture interest claims £110,000 as before, and other 
funds £100,000 against £35,000 a year ago. The net result of 
those allocations, after bringing in the sum brought forward, 
is a distributable balance of £736,090, against £561,930. Of 
this the directors propose to allot a further £100,000 to reserve, 
and, after payment of the preference and preferred dividends 
at the ordinary rate, to give the ordinary shareholders a bonus 
of 2 per cent. over and above the 10 per cent. dividend. The 
carry forward is increased by £17,000. 
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